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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- To discuss in a practical way in- 


structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 


benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language ; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 


to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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Loday’s Market and the Author 


By Trentwett Mason WHITE 


Mr. WuitE surveys the situation from a variety of viewpoints 
as associate editor of D. C. Heath & Company, as University 
Extension instructor im writing, and as an author of fiction. 


HE picture has two sides, but 

let us look at the dark one first. 
Since 1929, a large part of the manu- 
script market has been limiting its buy- 
ing, and cutting its word and line rate— 
quietly, but very certainly. No par- 
ticular periodical led the way; all rec- 
ognized the signs of an emergency and 
made what preparation they could to 
meet it. Most magazines, early in 1930, 
began a cautious combing of their 
“morgues”—those safes or vaults where 
purchased manuscripts, marked “Hold” 
or “Later,” are filed to await that which 
is known as timeliness. 

Many an editor groaned when the 
stack of dusty morgue material was 
dumped on his desk. He knew, in the 
first place, that these multi-colored enve- 
lopes represented a collection varying 
in age from six months to many years. 
He knew, also, that, with rare exceptions, 
all these manuscripts had been paid for 
and had cost many thousands of dollars. 
Finally, he knew that not one out of 
every twenty of those stories or articles 
would still be “alive” enough to print 
today. Customs, practices, attitudes 
change. Most writing dates itself, and 
readers are not slow to detect the yarn 
of yesterday and label it old stuff. 


It was the editor’s job, however, to 
use up as much of this material as he 
dared, and many a tale, laboriously and 
sometimes futilely edited to make it 
modern or apt, found its way into print. 
This meant, of course, that a smaller 
quantity of newly submitted matter 
could be bought, and overstocked notices 
appeared increasingly among market 
lists. Authors who had been selling 
regularly to certain periodicals met a 
new experience in having their stories 
and articles returned with the significant 
pencilled line: “Sorry, but we are over- 
stocked indefinitely.” Some publishers 
ceased even to look at new manuscripts, 
and returned them frequently without 
bothering to include the conventional 
rejection slip. 

But the best of morgues had their 
bottoms, and the editors presently found 
themselves in need of new fiction or non- 
fiction. There was no difficulty in search- 
ing out enough to meet their demands, 
but sharply-reduced budgets meant cut- 
ting word and space rates. Literary 
agents greeted this new policy with a 
howl of anger. Adding to this criticism 
the immediate outcry of the authors 
concerned, the agents pleaded with their 
buying editors to hold up prices. The 
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harried editors, faced by waning circula- 
tion and an accompanying slump in 
advertising, refused to maintain their 
rates, and some went so far as to cut 
again. It was, after all, not a matter 
of choice. The financial problem con- 
tinued to demand curtailment in every 
department. 

A number of well-established writers 
now settled back on their haunches and 
decided to produce fewer manuscripts— 
or at least planned to sell fewer—and 
to wait for higher prices. I know five 
nationally recognized authors who have 
stopped selling altogether. They are 
still writing, but are saving their mate- 
rial until more prosperous times appear. 
The soundness of this stand is, of course, 
open to argument, but these writers seem 
content to hold their wares indefinitely 
rather than to let them go at bargain 
prices. 

Along with this trouble came another. 
Most writers eventually specialize in 
characteristic themes and treatments. 
Their versatility is accordingly limited. 
When the depression came along, it 
brought with it sharp and curious 
changes in sociological, as well as finan- 
cial, attitudes. Editors, eventually sensing 
this change, began to remould their 
publishing demands to fit the new inter- 
ests. With the new demands came new 
taboos. Many a writer who had estab- 
lished his reputation in a particular 
field suddenly found himself out of step 
with the market. His manuscripts no 
longer fitted. He must adapt his work 
to the times or cease to sell. This 
spelled tragedy to not a few authors, 
for they had lived with their subjects 
too long to drop them lightly for a 
temporary shift in the public’s taste. 
Others set to work rebuilding their 
patterns, but it was a discouraging job 
at best. 

Then another problem arose in the 
matter of determining the payment date 
for accepted manuscripts. Pressure from 
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the Authors’ League of America had 
brought most publishers of “general 
magazines,” by 1931, to the payment-on- 
acceptance policy. This was as it should 
be, but the depression took a hand, and 
things began to happen. Shortly after 
June of last year, a number of peri- 
odicals announced that hereafter they 
would pay for accepted material on 
publication only. This group did not 
include the nickel weeklies or the “qual- 
ity” magazines, but it did take in a 
great many of the pulps, newspapers, 
and book-publishing houses, the last- 
mentioned of which ruled against royal- 
ties advanced before publication. 

In other words, as we examine the 
various difficulties into which writers 
have been plunged by the depression, we 
see that the business of authorship is 
not apparently much safer or happier 
than any other vocational activity. The 
November-December issue of the Authors’ 
League Bulletin for 1931 contained an 
article which says in part: “With mag- 
azines cut in half, disemploying writers 
and artists, with theatres either dark or 
half empty, and with book sales fallen 
off to an alarming degree... every 
week, almost every day, has seen a 
lengthening in this unhappy line of 
authors . . . unable to find work.” This 
side of the picture does sound bad in- 
deed. But there is a brighter side, and 
its brilliance is of unusual significance. 

In the first place, scores of new mag- 
azines and publishing companies have cou- 
rageously—or foolishly—been launched 
during this economic adjustment. There 
is, it must be admitted, nothing new in 
having twenty, fifty, or even a hundred 
new manuscript markets open in any 
given year. Most of them flash across 
the reading horizon, and then are gone. 
But a few always remain, and they offer 
different or wider opportunities for 
writers throughout the country. For 
the last three years, however, only casual 
wild-cat ventures have occurred, and 
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many a periodical, built to the measure 
of present conditions, has appeared, been 
cautiously examined by a critical public, 
and finally has been accepted with high 
circulation and a promise of advertising 
growth. These represent new fields for 
old authors, and interesting markets for 
beginners. They are the recruits today 
which may well be among the old guard 
of tomorrow. 

In the second place, the long-estab- 
lished magazines are realizing that they 
must pioneer a bit to keep pace with 
today’s readers. They are, therefore, 
much more pleasantly inclined toward 
new ideas than they have been previously, 
and the writer who has a manuscript of 
genuine quality built on a fresh angle will 
find a welcome in innumerable markets 
that only yesterday refused everything 
but “our type of story.” Cheering news, 
this! It suggests that the depression 
has released the hide-bound policies of 


many periodicals that were dying slowly 


of dry-rot. It means, perhaps, that a 
certain kind of publisher’s smugness is 
going to be laid away in the old trunk 
among moth-balls until another boom 
makes inflexible policies financially pos- 
sible. 

But the most significant change 
brought about by the depression is the 
attitude of the editor toward the new 
writer. Not for a decade has the future 
appeared so promising for this eager, 
hard-working, hopeful individual. He is 
sometimes looked upon by arrived writers 
as is that person in labor circles who is 
called a “scab.” For the beginner’s 
principal idea is to sell. He doesn’t ask 
how much. The fact that his work is 
accepted is almost payment enough for 
him. He not infrequently takes for his 
efforts a price at which an older writer 
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would sniff haughtily. But, after all, 
thinks the tyro—and perhaps rightly, 
too—a quarter of a cent a word is 
better than nothing. Time enough to 
demand high rates. And the editor is 
glad to have beginners’ stuff, not alone 
because he can get it cheap, but because 
he knows that among the fumblers he’ll 
find a few real writers whom he can build 
into fame, and who, in turn, will help 
build his publication. 

I know personally fifty-two individuals 
—hbeginners all—who sold for the first 
time during 1931, and who have since 
continued to sell at steadily increasing 
rates. Among these new writers, six 
have been able to command, for several 
months now, never less than five hundred 
dollars apiece for their manuscripts, and 
editors who have taken their work tell 
me that it is of unusual quality in its 
freshness and accurate reflection of living 
problems. Perhaps these isolated cases 
mean nothing at all, but somehow I think 
they do. They represent a new crop of 
authors, building a new kind of litera- 
ture. These writers are keeping old 
readers and attracting new ones. They 
will be an important element in helping 
publishers out of the slough of this 
depression onto the firm ground of pro- 
gressive business. 

Strong—yes, incredible—these state- 
ments may seem, but they are based upon 
the record of the years. Somewhere to- 
day a beginner will, with a prayer, drop 
into the mail box a manuscript which 
may spell great financial success both 
for him and for the publisher who takes 
a chance on the screed. It happened 
yesterday a hundred times; it will happen 
again tomorrow. Say what you will 
about beginners, they are seldom respon- 
sible for depressions. 











Awards in the Feature Article Contest 


T was a soul-wringing problem to 

grade and evaluate the contributions 
to Tue Whrirter’s contest for feature 
articles. So many articles of fascinating 
variety came in from all over the coun- 
try, and even from abroad, that the task 
of selection involved the careful applica- 
tion of all known standards. 

Selection of subject for timeliness and 
human-interest qualities was, of course, 
considered important. The amount and 
the apparent accuracy of the information 
in the writer’s possession was of parallel 
consideration, and the assembling of this 
information—that is, the construction of 
the article—in readable and persuasive 
form, rounds out the trio of major 
criteria. To sum up, we have tried to be 
the composite newspaper editor, and to 
select these feature stories in the order 
in which, in our opinion, they would ap- 
peal to him. 

Animals are always a popular theme 
for the feature writer, and of all animals 
we can think of none guaranteed to 
stimulate greater interest than the larg- 
est elephant in captivity. Isabel Gray 
Clifford, starting with a notice in the 
Oregon Statesman, tells of the circus 
career, misbehavior, and recent redemp- 
tion of the ten-ton “Tusko” in a manner 
which defies reader apathy. 

Mrs. Kelley’s article about Mexican 
families returning to their native land 
because of unemployment conditions in 
the United States is timely, well thought 
out and written, and carried through to 
a good conclusion. It should have an 


appeal in almost any section where it 


might be published. 


Self-preservation is said to be the first 
law of nature, and nothing is more grip- 
ping than the tale of one who braved 
death to save the life of another. Ellery 
H. Clark, basing his article on a clipping 
in a Boston paper telling of an award 
of medals for heroism, writes of three 
outstanding cases of heroic conduct, giv- 
ing simple, dramatic treatment to his 
theme. 

Good workmanship is shown by Mrs. 
Collier, who makes the reader well ac- 
quainted with the people who run a pup- 
pet show. Sustaining the interest straight 
to the finish, Mr. Waldhanz handled well 
an article about a subject of general ap- 
peal—Arctic explorers. A_ thorough, 
carefully written article by Miss Dieken 
is of special interest during the year of 
the Washington Bi-Centennial celebra- 
tion. Grace Stone Coates tells the fas- 
cinating life story of a big Montana 
sheepman, and Peggy Burke writes of the 
jail experiences of famous authors. 

Many good articles were essays rather 
than feature stories, and many were re- 
luctantly disqualified by the judges be- 
cause of errors of treatment which could 
easily have been avoided. All in all, it is 
the regret of the judges that Tue 
Writer prizes were not unlimited in 
number and size. 

Space allows for publication only of 
the article which won first prize, but the 
complete list of prize-winners follows. 

The Judges were Herrick Brown, of 
the New York Sun, H. F. Manchester, 
of the Boston Sunday Herald, and the 
publisher of THe Writer. 
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PRIZE-WINNERS 


First prize, $50.00, awarded to Isabel Gray Clifford, Salem, 
Oregon, for “Tusko Is Allowed to Live”; second prize, $25.00, 
to Edna Kelley, Waco, Texas, for “Mexico’s Home-Coming 
Hordes”; third prize, $10.00, to Ellery H. Clark, Boston, 
Mass., for “The Bright Face of Danger.” 

Five prizes of one year’s subscription to THe Writer were 
awarded to Flora R. Collier, South Pasadena, Calif., for “You 
Go A-Puppeting”; J. S. Waldhanz, Glendale, Calif., for “City 
of Silence”; Gertrude Dieken, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for “The 
Ulster Gazette Mystery Solved”; Grace Stone Coates, Martins- 
dale, Mont., for “More Sheep Dogs than That”; Peggy Burke, 
Milwaukee, Wis., for “The Power Behind the Pen.” 

The following received honorable mention: Henry Millis, 
Sanford, Fla.; Edna Matteson, Chatham, Mass.; Susie W. Mc- 
Gowan, Washington, D. C.; Ridgell Rushing, Vienna, Va.; 
Charles H. Parker, Boston, Mass.; Ruth Manchester, Norwood, 
Mass.; Olive F. Woolley Burt, Salt Lake City, Utah; and 
Dorothy Allen, Evanston, II. 


Tusko Is Allowed to Live 


By Isanex Gray Cuirrorp 








TUSKO IS SOLD AGAIN AND WILL GO ON ROAD; PLANT MAKES PROFIT 


After owning the famous elephant, Tusko, 
claimed to be the largest animal in the world, 
for five days, Harry Plant, matchmaker for 
the Salem boxing and wrestling commission, 
yesterday sold the 10-ton tusker to Bayard 
Gray and Jack O’Grady, the animal’s trainers, 
for a sum he refused to divulge. His only 
statement was that he made a satisfactory 
profit on the transaction. 

“It is certain Tusko will not be killed,” 
Mr. Plant declared. “His new owners plan 
to take the animal on the road for exhibition 
as soon as possible. I have had many calls 
from women in Salem and Portland who were 
anxious that Tusko should not be killed. He’s 
a $50,000 elephant and no one will kill him.” 

Shortly after Mr. Plant had completed the 


USKO, ten-ton elephant and said to 

be the largest animal in captivity, is 
not to be killed! This decision is final, as 
announced by his new owners, Jack 
O’Grady and Bayard Gray, who have re- 
cently brought the giant pachyderm to 
this city. He will winter in Portland, 
and his trainers are perfecting plans to 
take him on the road in the spring. They 


negotiations with the new owners, which were 
handled through Robin Day, local attorney, 
he received a definite offer by telephone from 
Los Angeles, he said. Mr. Plant averred his 
only reason in selling the elephant was that 
he did not have the funds to keep him through 
the winter, until he could be put on the road. 

Tusko’s fame, already established as the 
result of his going on a rampage at Sedro- 
Woolley, Wash., last year, was augmented at 
the State fairgrounds here this fall when he 
was sold to Mr. Plant at sheriff's sale to 
satisfy a $500 judgment against T. H. Eslick, 
named as the owner of the elephant. The 
animal, exhibited at the State fair in Septem- 
ber, was abandoned after the fair.—The 
Oregon Statesman, Nov. 11, 1931. 


intend to show him in the small towns 
along the way as they cross the conti- 
nent. 

Tusko has just been purchased by 
O’Grady and Gray from Harry Plant, 
Salem Boxing Matchmaker, who had 
come into possession of the big fellow at 
an auction sale after he had been aban- 
doned by his former owner and left on 
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the hands of the State Fair Board at 
Salem. He had been brought to that 
city for exhibition purposes during the 
State Fair in September, when, his owner 
having departed suddenly for parts un- 
known, he became unwittingly the white 
elephant of well-known tradition. And 
Tusko, eating his daily bale of hay at 
State expense, had to be sold at auction 
before the State should go bankrupt. 

Thus the giant Tusko, once valued at 
the enormous sum of $50,000, and 
placarded as the chief attraction of great 
circuses ; he who had travelled across con- 
tinents in his own special car and had 
appeared, richly caparisoned, before mil- 
lions of persons, had become, so to speak, 
a pariah. He was now feared because of 
his great strength and uncertain disposi- 
tion, and unwanted because of his tre- 
mendous appetite and the cost of food 
and care. 

There was more than a likelihood that 
he would have to be killed. This possi- 
bility precipitated a storm of protest 
about the ears of those responsible for 
his safe-keeping. Then it was that 
Matchmaker Harry Plant stepped forth 
to save the animal’s life and outbid the 
men who would have purchased Tusko 
for the sole purpose of converting him 
into fertilizer. But the $200 that the 
Salem Matchmaker paid for the hungry 
Tusko was but the beginning, and it was 
evident that Plant would soon pauperize 
himself by his altruistic gesture. At this 
point O’Grady and Gray, Tusko’s train- 
ers and keepers and long-time acquaint- 
ances, took him over. The amount paid 
for Tusko in this second deal was not 
made public, although it was a subject 
for much conjecture among the ele- 
phant’s many friends. 

Tusko is a lovable beast, in spite of a 
bad reputation that he has acquired. For 
it is “temperament” which possesses the 
old fellow at times, rather than actual 
meanness. He is emotional and very 
mischievous ; one day as gentle as a lamb 
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—and as playful; the next irritable and 
ill-tempered and ready to show resent- 
ment. But there is nearly always a 
reason for it. He has many human quali- 
ties, is happy when noticed or admired 
and sulky if left alone. When the circus 
season is over and he retires to winter 
quarters, he is often restless or morose. 
His mischievousness and adventurous 
spirit have been much in evidence in the 
past, for it is a fact that in the very 
naughty prank which caused the big ele- 
phant’s downfall and which is still given 
as the chief reason for his present dis- 
repute, fun played an important part. 

It was in Sedro-Woolley, Washington, 
that Tusko’s high adventure took place. 
The trouble started after one of the 
trainers had beaten him severely for re- 
fusing to stand quietly while being 
“dressed” for parade. As the man 
stepped within range, Tusko grasped him 
with his trunk and tossed him aside, and 
none too gently, at that. Then he started 
out on his own. The rest is history: how 
Tusko roamed the town, upsetting twenty 
or more automobiles, pushing one house 
aside and crushing another, pulling up a 
railroad fence, and then how his sense of 
humor began to work, while he held two 
men, railroad employees, prisoners in a 
small shanty and insisted on playing 
what was probably the elephant idea of 
hide-and-seek. The men thought of 
nothing but flight, but every time they 
got the door open Tusko would push it 
shut again, at the same time rocking the 
tiny building from side to side as though 
it were a house of cards. This went on 
until Tusko himself tired of the game. 

He then passed on to new adventures. 
But his inquisitiveness caused his un- 
doing, for when he tried to investigate 
two interesting-looking box-cars which 
stood on a siding, he became wedged 
tightly between them. The dozen or so 
circus men who had been hot on his trail 
caught up with him here. One of these 


box-cars contained potatoes, of which 
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elephants are very fond, so while a keeper 
fed them to Tusko, two of his trainers, 
the very men who are now his owners, 
crept under the cars and quietly fastened 
the leg chains on the big rascal. Then 
two of the huge female elephants were 
brought up, and Tusko, chained between 
them, marched docilely back to the circus 
train which he had left so far behind. For 
this escapade the circus management was 
obliged to pay a small fortune and the 
whole affair gained for Tusko much pub- 
licity. It is mainly because of this prank 
that he is now in disgrace and is gen- 
erally thought of as a bad elephant. 

But numerous stories are told of his 
good points: of his allegiance to his 
owners; of the time when he killed an 
angry and dangerous lion which had run 
amuck in winter quarters; of that other 
time when, in a Mexican arena, he, with 
one other elephant, refused to so much as 
notice twenty maddened bulls which he 
was supposed to meet in mortal combat. 
And many are the other happy anecdotes 
told of the big animal. 

Tusko is now forty-two years old, 
stands nearly ten feet high, and is still 
growing. He was brought to this coun- 
try from Siam thirty-two years ago and 
at that time was five feet high. His first 
owner was Col. Clark, of the Clark 
Wagon Show which played the small 
towns of the South. Col. Clark’s son was 
Tusko’s first trainer, although the ele- 
phant was not known as Tusko in those 
days. -His name was Ned then, and it is 
by this name that he is best known in 
circus-land. In 1922, Al G. Barnes 
bought Ned and changed his name to 
Tusko. He was seven feet high by that 
time and weighed five tons and he became 
at once the chief attraction of the Al G. 
Barnes Circus. It was during his stay 
with this big outfit that he travelled ex- 
tensively and became known from coast 
to coast. 

But Tusko, who, by the way, is one of 
the few bull elephants in this country, 
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was growing, year by year, bigger and 
stronger, and a double problem was con- 
fronting the travelling circus. Only last 
year it was found that Tusko had 
reached the height limit which could be 
accommodated in box-cars for transpor- 
tation on our largest railroads. So 
Tusko would not be able much longer to 
travel with the circus. 

And then the other problem: at certain 
seasons of the year he becomes unman- 
ageable, morose, and even ugly. To be 
sure, these seasons happily pass, when he 
is again the friendly, amusing Tusko, 
interested in his surroundings and droll 
in his own way. But his keepers must 
take cognizance of a yearly circumstance 
and prevent recurrence of danger such 
as that of 1924, when he indulged in a 
burst of rage and threatened the lives of 
his keepers. For this Tusko was im- 
prisoned and kept in solitary confinement 
for three years, after which he returned 
to the circus world. But caution became 
the watchword from then on, and Ruth, 
a huge female elephant, and one of the 
pair which had attended Tusko after 
his Sedro-Woolley affair, was made 
guardian over him whenever the giant 
beast appeared in public. And for years 
it was Ruth’s duty to lead Tusko in 
the chill grey hours of many an early 
dawn from the circus train on the sid- 
ing in the railroad yards to the animal 
tent on the lot; and, after the show at 
night, to lead him back again, through 
the dusk or the dark to his special car, 
a car that was his very own up to a year 
ago. 

During his last years with the Al 
Barnes Circus, when under the guardian- 
ship of Ruth, Tusko was always heavily 
shackled and bound with chains. On his 
way through the cities and villages that 
were visited by the circus he was securely 
chained to big Ruth with a special hitch, 
by which the carefully trained and wise 
old elephant could check any attempt of 
Tusko to go on a rampage. But he 
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never tried to. He knew the strength of 
Ruth, and moreover, it was natural for 
him to follow where she led. But the evi- 
dence of so much caution was disturbing 
to the observer, and Tusko in chains was 
not a happy sight. 

So Tusko went away from the circus. 
He was sold last spring to an amusement 
park in Portland. Later he was sent to 
Salem to be exhibited at the State Fair. 
When he became the property of his 
present owners, he was coaxed onto a 
truck with great difficulty and moved 
from Salem to Portland, where he will 
spend the winter. He is already domiciled 
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in a dilapidated brick barn on the city’s 
east-side waterfront. Here he is securely 
fastened by chains on all sides. His legs 
are hobbled, his tusks chained down, free- 
dom of movement is curtailed in every 
particular. Poor Tusko! So has the 
mighty fallen! But in the spring when 
he becomes the gentle Tusko once more, 
his owners, Jack O’Grady and Bayard 
Gray, will start on a town-to-town trek 
across the country with the 1933 World’s 
Fair at Chicago as the final goal. 

Then Tusko, the largest, most tem- 
peramental, and best-known elephant in 
the United States will be back again in 
the réle he loves best. 











We record with deep regret the death of Edgar Wallace in 
Hollywood, California, February 10, 19382. 

The world famous author of mystery fiction and drama will 
long remain an example of extraordinary ability and energy 
that contributed pleasure to millions of readers. 
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The Fiction Writer’s Earlher Job 


By Joun Cuarz Minor 
Literary Editor, Boston Herald 


HESE rambling observations are 

not to be interpreted as an argu- 
ment that every writer of novels and 
short stories should first have a career 
as lawyer, doctor, merchantman, chief, 
architect, editor, sailor, or thief, or be 
a globe-trotter or an explorer of human 
society from the peak of its upper crust 
to the pit of its underworld. Rather are 
they set forth to emphasize the obvious, 
but often neglected, truth that the writer 
of fiction has use—and need—of all the 
experiences and observations that were 
his before he turned to creative writing. 
It helps mightily to be “a born story- 
teller,” but. the “born teacher” and “born 
electrician” are scarcely qualified in in- 
fancy for the pay roll of the school de- 
partment or of the light and power 
company. 

It is not difficult to find among fiction 
writers the exceptions to the rule indi- 
cated above. Sometimes the gift of a 
lively imagination, coupled with a zest 
for verification and research, will do 
wonders in the way of giving convincing 
authenticity to a story. Frederick Orin 
Bartlett, veteran story-teller of Cam- 
bridge, urges—and demonstrates—that 
aman can sit peacefully in his home and 
write wholly satisfactory stories of dis- 
tant lands that he has never seen and 
of situations and episodes far outside 
the scope of his own experience. He has 
recently spoken on that phase of his 
work before a large class in short-story 
writing, but few, if any, of his hearers 
will be equally successful when they try 
to do likewise. 

I well recall the genius of that master 
story-teller, Charles A. Stephens, who 
entertained readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for more than half a century. 


He could shut himself up in a room with 
a dozen library books and write, for 
example, a serial story about the adven- 
tures- of a telegraph linesman in the 
African jungle so absolutely faithful to 
fact in all its numberless details that 
no reader could find a flaw in it—not 
even one who had been a telegraph lines- 
man in the African jungle, which Mr. 
Stephens himself had never visited. His 
success, year after year, in writing 
stories of that sort was an unending 
wonder to those of us who were asso- 
ciated with him on the magazine and 
who often tried, always in vain, to do 
what seemed so very easy when he at- 
tempted it. Even so, his best stories 
were largely autobiographical and had 
to do with simple country life in that 
part of Maine which was always his 
home. 

Here and there a great fiction writer 
springs full-armed, as it were, from 
the head of Minerva. That happening, 
which is little short of a miracle, is very 
rare in literary history, but a childlike 
faith in it has wasted carloads of white 
paper and exons of time. It is also a 
cherished tradition—often leading to 
tragic disillusionment—that every would- 
be author, however callow or shallow, has 
one novel in his system. The general 
rule is that every really worth-while piece 
of fiction has behind it many intimate 
human associations and much experience, 
much thoughful observation, reflection, 
and study—though all these may have 
been in fields far removed from those 
which we commonly call literary. 

Doubtless you have had occasion to 
look over those invaluable reference 
books, “Living Authors” or “The Men 
Who Make Our Novels” or “Some 
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Modern Writers” or Mrs. Marble’s 
“Study of the Modern Novel.” The next 
time you take up one of them, or any one 
of a dozen similar books that might be 
suggested, just note how uniformly the 
men in particular, the women in lesser 
degree, have come to literature from 
study and practice in other professions 
which find frequent reflection in their 
pages, either in direct portrayal or in the 
general knowledge that gives fidelity to 
their descriptive passages and provides 
the breath of life for their portraits of 
men and women. 

The newspaper field is commonly 
spoken of as a special training ground 
for novelists, both in the mechanics of 
English and for the contacts that supply 
excellent material. Ben Ames Williams, 
for example, would scarcely have written 
that satisfying and adequate Boston 
novel, “Splendor,” without his early 
newspaper training, and we all know 
how her years on the Boston Traveler 
put Katherine Brush on the road to her 
first great fictional success, “Young Man 
of Manhattan.” But both these emi- 
nently successful writers, and a score of 
others—Theodore Dreiser, James Branch 
Cabell, Edna Ferber, Kathleen Norris, 
Earl Derr Biggers, Zona Gale, Norman 
Matson, Waldo Frank, Willa Cather, 
and Irving Bacheller come to mind 
among prominent American novelists— 
gathered both methods and material from 
their newspaper-office years which have 
helped them immeasurably in stories that 
have no mention whatever of newspaper- 
office scenes or workers. 

How often John Galsworthy’s training 
in law finds impressive reflection in his 
novels! You recall the duel between 
Fleur Mont and Marjorie Farrar in “The 
Silver Spoon,” which is fought out in 
the English courts as well as in salon 
and ballroom. And there is the compli- 
cated legal battle, in which Capt. Hubert 
Cherrell is the central figure, in “Maid 
in Waiting.” The realism of his “Jus- 
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tice” makes it one of the greatest of all 
his plays. It is hard to find a novel, 
story, or play on all the long Galsworthy 
list that lacks evidence of the author’s 
legal mind and background. Nearer 
home, we have in Arthur Train a novelist 
who took himself from law to literature 
and at the same time took legal details 
into literature with highly gratifying re- 
sults. A. P. Herbert, John Buchan, 
Gilbert Canaan, Brand Whitlock, and 
Melville Davisson Post have taken less 
of the legal profession into their author- 
ships than Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. 
Train, but all of them have taken much 
more of it than the casual reader would 
readily guess. 

Thomas Hardy and William J. Locke 
had training as architects before they 
became novelists. You might not sus- 
pect that from their books—unless 
some incidental detail arrested your at- 
tention—but what a pity it is that Edna 
Ferber did not take a course in archi- 
tecture, or at least have a heart-to-heart 
conference with some reputable architect 
before writing her “American Beauty”! 
It would have saved her from the many 
anachronisms and absurdities that clutter 
up both the outside and inside of her 
marvelous brick mansion in the Connecti- 
cut wilderness of 1700. A Connecticut 
architect recently filled a whole page in 
the Saturday Review of Literature with 
a tabulation of her most glaring slips in 
that connection. It is a commentary 
that strips much of the glamor from her 
eminently readable tale. Such loose writ- 
ing is particularly regrettable in an 
historical novel, or in a story against 
the background of any clearly indicated 
period of the long ago. James Boyd in 
“Drums” and “Marching On,” Kenneth 
Roberts in “Arundel” and “The Lively 
Lady,” and Honore Willsie Morrow in 
her Lincoln trilogy and her recent “Black 
Daniel” are American writers of histori- 
cal fiction who do the thing with a most 
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commendable and workmanlike thorough- 
ness. 

Perhaps medical men who become 
novelists take more of their old profes- 
sion into their new than writers who 
come from any other field. That is not 
strange, because the consultation room, 
the hospital ward, and vigils beside the 
deathbed bring them so close to the 
inner lives of men and women, so close 
to the motives that underlie human con- 
duct, that, when they weave into fiction 
form the intimate knowledge thus gained, 
they have an advantage over other writers. 
Only the priest in the confessional—and 
not always he—gets closer than the 
trusted physician to what is happening 
in the lives and hearts of those who visit 
him. And how many priests have turned 
novelists ? 

Contemporary literature has numerous 
notable instances of men who have been 
very happy in bringing to fiction writing 
the fruits of their years of medical train- 
ing and practice. John Rathbone Oliver 
is the outstanding American among them. 
Indeed, his “Victim and Victor,” to which 
some of the judges voted to give the 
Pulitzer award in fiction in 1928, was 
considered by others to be more a treatise 
in psychiatry than a novel. In the same 
connection, his 1931 novel, “Article 
Thirty-Two,” could not have been writ- 
ten had he not delved into theology before 
he became interested in medicine. Min- 
isters who become novelists may continue 
to be preachers on occasion, as Robert 
Keable, Harold Bell Wright, and Ralph 
Connor or, like Sir Gilbert Parker, they 
may manage to keep the pulpit well out- 
side the picture. 

Getting back to present-day novelists 
who have risen—or fallen—from careers 
as physicians, Warwick Deeping, A.S. M. 
Hutchinson, Francis Brett Young, Som- 
erset Maugham, and A. J. Cronin elo- 
quently demonstrate, among English 
novelists, the great virtues of such earlier 
preparation. Mr. Deeping would scarcely 








be known to us at all, were it not for 
his novels, “Sorrell and Son” heading the 
list, which deal with the medical man’s 
relations with his patients and the 
psychology of the doctor himself. Mr. 
Maugham’s novels of ruthless characteri- 
zation reveal again and again the patho- 
logical and physiological interests that 
dominated his years of medical study 
and hospital service. And Mr. Cronin’s 
“Hatter’s Castle,” one of the outstand- 
ing first novels of recent years, owes its 
power and its gripping appeal to the 
reading world to the writer’s professional 
skill in portraying the progress of a man 
from _self-complacency, bumptiousness, 
and conceit to delusions of grandeur and 
devastating madness. The later devel- 
opments of Francis Brett Young’s new 
novel, “Mr. and Mrs. Pennington,” when 
the hero is accused of murder, reveal 
the writer’s first-hand information on 
medical subjects. It is a pity, by the 
way, that so few of the many writers of 
murder mystery stories bother to submit 
their manuscripts to their family phy- 
sician for a much-needed checking up. 

Back in earlier years, Weir Mitchell, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Sir Conan 
Doyle owed much of their high success 
as writers of fiction to their ability to 
utilize their experiences as medical men. 

The writer of fiction cannot well have 
too large a reservoir of resources from 
which to draw his material at will—too 
many personal associations, too wide an 
experience in life, too much travel, or 
too much good reading. An active 
imagination is useful, even necessary, 
but it cannot take the place of such a 
storehouse. Whether he comes to author- 
ship from another profession or from no 
profession at all, whatever has filled his 
earlier years will find its way into his 
pages, though he will not always be 
conscious of the source or process. He 
may achieve his goal even though those 
earlier years have been few, but not if 
they have been idle or empty. 
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Goethe's Philosophy of Life 


Tue following quotations appear in the new book, “Goethe, 
Man and Poet,” by Henry W. Nevimson, written for the cen 
tenary of Goethe’s death on March 22nd, 1832. 


As showing his persistent optimism: 
“The best that we get from history is 
the enthusiasm it arouses.” 

On orthodox religion: “Piety is not 
an end, but a means of attaining to high 
cultivation by the purest peace of mind.” 

On Society: “Work makes the Com- 
rade!” (A fine blow at the rich and 
the aristocrats who call themselves So- 
ciety. But I admit the word Gesellen 
might also mean “apprentice.”’) 

On use and wont: “If a rainbow lasts 
a quarter of an hour, no one notices it.” 

On miserable sinners: “To grow 
tolerant you have only to grow old. I 
have seen no sin committed which I 
might not have committed too.” 

“Superstition is the poetry of life; 
so that it does a poet no harm to be 
superstitious.” 

“Man never knows 
morphic he is.” 

“There is no greater consolation for 
mediocrity than to reflect that genius 
is not immortal.” 

“Where I cease to be moral I have 
no more power.” 

“Let no one think that the world has 
been waiting for him to save it.” 

“The public must be treated like 
women; you must say nothing to them 
but what you know they would like to 
hear.” (A hard saying!) 

“Nothing is so detestable as the ma- 
jority.” (An even harder!) 

“To know that the sky is everywhere 
blue you need not make a tour round 
the world.” 


how anthropo- 


“Tell us, how can you be so polite 
When youths in their wildness come 
pressing on you?” 
To call them unbearable I’d have a 
right, 
If I had not been so unbearable too! 


“If youth is absurd 
It has time to repent; 
But let age have a care, 
For its days are far spent.” 


“A man’s God is what suits him best; 
That’s why the name of God’s a jest.” 


“Pray to the fire a hundred years 
in solemnest of tones; 

If you fall in, it does not care, but 
eats you skin and bones.” 


“Life is the fairest discovery of Na- 
ture, and death is her stroke of art 
(Kunstgriff) to gain much life.” 


“Dirt is brilliant 
on it.” 

“He is the happiest of men who can 
make the end of his life agree closely 
with the beginning.” 

“From my youth up I have often 
found it true that, in our moments 
of greatest need, a voice calls to us 
‘Physician, heal thyself!’ And how often 
have I not sighed in pain, ‘I have 
trodden the winepress alone!’ For years 
this creative power never deserted me for 
a moment. When I reflected on this gift 
of Nature, and found that it alone be- 
longed to me entirely and could neither 
be encouraged nor hindered by external 
forces, I chose to regard it as the 
foundation of my whole being.” 


if the sun _ shines 
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Some Aspects of Newspaper Work 


VI—Inswe NEwsparer STUFF 
By Harianp F. MancuHestEer 


HERE are two morning newspapers 
in your town. You buy one, your 
neighbor buys the other. You prop 
your paper before the percolator and 
read of a strike, a bank investigation, 
the Sino-Japanese struggle, a payroll 
hold-up, a suit for divorce, the appoint- 
ment of a judge, and the coming presi- 
dential campaign. Your neighbor takes 
his paper and reads substantially the 
same news, often in the same wording. 
Yet he goes to work filled with 
thoughts of the hold-up, the divorce, and 
the reported failure of the bank, while 
you ponder gravely upon Oriental mili- 
tary matters and the chances of Roose- 
velt’s getting the presidential nomina- 
tion. He spends the day in the belief 
that the whole town is talking of the 
marital squabbles of the Binks family, 
while you consider it a matter of little 
importance. Why this difference of 
opinion? 

Let us assume that there is no radical 
difference in the reporting of the various 
stories for the two papers and that the 
same telegraph services are available to 
each. Still the two papers may seem to 
carry totally different brands of “news 
of the day.” Why? 

The answer is implied in the heading 
above, for this article is about what 
happens to the news inside the news- 
paper office. Every one who can read 
fiction or attend a movie has a fair, if 
occasionally dramatic, idea of how stories 
are covered—of how reporters go out 
for stories, get their information, and 
come back and pound away at their 
typewriters, but little publicity is given 
to the men who sit in the office, prepare 
the copy for publication, write the 
headlines, and decide upon the relative 


importance of the various items. You 
do not see their names at the head of 
articles, and their work does not attract 
the fertile minds of Hollywood scenario 
writers. Yet these men, it is safe to 
say, have more to do with shaping the 
public mind than an army of leg-men. 

This article is about the “rim,” the 
“man in the slot,” the news editor, the 
telegraph editor, and the city editor, 
and if at first glance the title seems 
misleading, it gives you a first-class 
example of how a newspaper headline 
may be literally truthful and yet convey 
a different impression to the reader than 
one like, say, “What Goes On in a City 
Room,” or “How Newspaper Stories Are 
Handled.” 

The news is written by reporters, but 
it is interpreted by the men inside. The 
appearance of the robbery story on page 
3, with a conservative one-column head- 
line, gave you the impression that it was 
merely a routine crime, while your neigh- 
bor, who read of it on the front page 
under a three-column headline, uncon- 
sciously was led to believe it a daring 
and important theft, perhaps a symbol 
of a “crime wave.” He may also have 
come to the conclusion that the speech 
of a political candidate was very favor- 
ably received, while your paper, not by 
its account, but by the wording of its 
headline and its position in the paper, 
may be literally truthful and yet convey 
thing of a fizzle. 

“Let who will write the news of a 
nation, if I may write its headlines,” is 
a paraphrase which every “man on the 
rim” may take to heart. For he is the 
man who writes the headlines. 

Let us elucidate. In the city room 
there is a round table. It may be the 
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relic of an old dining room. It may 
have been fashioned by carpenters for 
the occasion. Or it may be the specially 
designed circular copy desk of a modern 
newspaper plant. At any event, in one 
section of its circumference there is a 
“slot,” a square hole cut out of the 
edge of the pie big enough to admit a 
man and a chair. The man who sits 
there is the “man in the slot.” He is 
head of the copy desk. The slot is there 
because it enables him to reach more 
easily the “men on the rim,” the copy- 
readers. 

Every piece of copy that goes in the 
paper (except that in the advertise- 
ments) goes to the “man in the slot.” 
He hands it out to the six or eight or 
ten men “on the rim” for editing—that 
is, for paragraphing, marking for type, 
insertion of cross-heads (small, boldface 
sub-headlines in’ the body of the story) ; 
cutting, if necessary; and, in general, 
for the checking of any major or minor 
error possible in limited time. 

For the copy-reader, the “man on the 
rim” is the last editorial line of defense 
against the army of errors which con- 
stantly camp on the trail of every edition 
of every newspaper that ever goes to 
press. After he is done with a story, 
it goes into a conveyor or is dropped 
through a chute which takes it to the 
composing room to be set in type. After 
that, if a name is misspelled or a date 
or figure is wrong, you cannot blame 
the linotype men, or even, in the final 
analysis, the proof-room, for “following 
copy.” 

And the men on the rim write the 
headlines, a task which requires mental 
agility, a sense of mechanical judgment, 
and the ability to glance through an 
article and grasp without delay its 
salient points. 

A batch of copy comes from the 
news editor to the man in the slot. Time 
is short. He looks about the rim. Pete 
Duffy is doing the murder story and has 
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a follow-up story coming along in a 
minute. Al Jones is dressing up some 
front-page human-interest boxes. 

“Here, John,” he says to the man who 
has just finished doing the headline for 
the subway robbery, and feeds him a 
story or two. The other stories are 
soon farmed out around the rim, and all 
pencils are busy. 

John takes a short piece of copy about 
the meeting of the board of selectmen in 
a neighboring town. He glances through 
a paragraph or two, then looks at the 
top to see who wrote it. That new man! 
This story got by somehow—it doesn’t 
happen often. The new reporter has 
played up the fact that the head of 
the board of selectmen was honored by 
his colleagues on the occasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday, and has sunk in 
the last paragraph the vote on the pro- 
jected $20,000 bridge. 

“Jim,” he says to the man on the 
slot, “don’t you think we ought to send 
this back and have him play up the 
new bridge nearer the top?” 

Jim looks at the clock. ‘Too close,” 
he says, “slash the birthday and let it 
go.” So John uses his pencil, and makes 
the headline on the bridge appropriation. 

Mistakes of this sort do not often 
get as far as the copy desk, but when 
they do, John and his colleagues are 
supposed to catch them. Maybe a dis- 
patch comes over the wire from a news 
agency about a man who has _ been 
appointed to an important post. Bill, 
the telegraph editor, who is generally 
“on the rim,” but sometimes has a desk 
of his own, and handles all the news that 
comes by wire, recalls that the man’s 
son is a prominent student in a local 
college. A “follow-up” story should be 
prepared to tag after the dispatch. Bill 
tells the man in the slot, or the news 
editor, about it. 

These things are only occasional re- 
sponsibilities—headlines are always to be 
written. Jim decides what size head shall 
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be written on a story, except for the lead 
story, and other important front-page 
stories with three-column heads and over, 
which are usually managed higher up, as 
we shall explain later. 

Jim marks in code on the copy the 
size head desired. A “T-4” might mean 
a one-column head of three lines of 
36-point, with a “bank,” or subhead, of 
three lines of 18-point. John and Al 
and the rest of the boys know, without 
stopping to think, exactly how many 
letters of each size and style type will 
go in one, two, three, or four columns. 
“T-4,” and other symbols of this sort, 
they visualize at once in terms of news- 
paper space. If there is any doubt, 


there is a style book to consult, but expe- 
rienced desk men seldom have to glance 
at it, unless perhaps when they start 
work on a paper where the code and 
style of type are different. 

There is some specialization on the 


copy desk. All the copy on the Blank 
murder is given to Al. He has done 
that murder from the start, he knows all 
its angles, and if the copy is given to 
him, there is less chance of confusion 
and repetition. He has been told to 
play up the woman angle of the murder 
in the headlines, and it is partly because 
of this that your neighbor finds himself 
interested in the case. 

Pete has a flair for writing a funny 
headline. If the fire department is called 
out to get a cat out of a tree, the story 
goes to Pete, and he grips his pipe with 
pleasure as he manufactures a flip alliter- 
ation or rhyming headline to fit the 
space. 

John is a fast worker, and he can 
always be depended upon to edit a piece 
of copy and write the headline at top 
speed when the clock nears edition time. 

Arthur has been doing all the political 
copy during the campaign. He knows 
that his paper does not “play up” the 
rallies and dinners of the opposing 
party, and in his headlines on these 








stories he avoids conveying the impres- 
sion of huge crowds and great enthu- 
siasm. The powers above have a policy, 
and he follows it. His own affiliations, 
like the flowers that bloom in the spring- 
time, have nothing to do with the case. 

It is these men on the rim who are 
responsible for the unusual head-line 
words, which the public, sometimes 
amused, sometimes annoyed, have learned 
to accept and translate. 

There are eleven letters in “investi- 
gate.” Try to get that into one column 
of 36-point type. You’ll find “probe” 
much easier to work with. “Police 
Arrest Burglars” comes to twenty letters, 
with two spaces in between; “Cops Nab 
Yeggs” is eight letters shorter. Other 
useful abbreviations are “flay” or 
“score,” meaning “attack” or criticize”; 
“top,” meaning “defeat” (in sports) ; 
“bows to,” meaning “is defeated by”; 
“gem theft,” “throw dragnet,” “comb 
city,” “scout rumor,” “routs tenants” 
(in a fire story), the use of a comma 
for “and.” 

Naturally, words sometimes become 
distorted from their correct meanings, 
but when you have to dash off a headline 
at 12:31 to make an edition at 12:30, 
it’s a very poor time to be a purist. 
The first function of a newspaper is to 
convey information, and when the King’s 
English gets in the way of a hungry 
quadruple Hoe press, it’s just hard luck 
for the King’s English. I do not expect 
the editors of THe Writer to subscribe 
to this viewpoint, but this article is not 
about writing—it is about newspaper 
work. 

We spoke of “the powers above.” It 
is well, once more, to elucidate. The 
chief men actively concerned in the pro- 
duction of a newspaper are as follows, 
in the order of their importance: (1) 
managing editor, (2) news editor, (3) 
city editor, (4) head of the desk, (5) 
telegraph editor. On some papers, the 
last two gradations may be questioned, 
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but usually the telegraph editor comes 
under the man in the slot. Also on some 
papers the city editor overshadows the 
news editor because of experience and 
personal prestige. The first three men- 
tioned often have conferences concerning 
the “lead” story of the day, the lead 
story being the one that is calculated 
to sell most papers, or best to hold 
present circulation. 

Usually, the news editor is the key man 
of the whole paper. While the city 
editor is concerned only with local news, 
and has reached his position through 
virtue of his knowledge of local men and 
affairs, all the news of the day, local 
and telegraph, passes through the news 
editor’s hands. 

When the city editor brings over a 
story that he thinks is “hot,” it is 
usually the privilege of the news editor 
to explain to him the importance of 
the latest dispatches from, let us say, 
Shanghai, and to show why the local 
story must be cut and relegated to a 
secondary position. This is usually a 
friendly, if somewhat spirited, conference. 

When there is a wealth of good news— 
oh, happy day!—word spreads over the 
paper, and particularly to the men on 
the rim: “It’s a tight paper, boys— 
keep everything down!” When it’s a 
“tight paper,” less important stories are 
cut to the minimum. 

There is a great difference between 
copy desk work on morning and evening 
papers. Things are more leisurely with 
the morning desk man. He goes to work 
at about seven in the evening. One man 
reports earlier, and one, who has to re- 
main later, may come at eight. There 
are usually two editions—the first to 
meet the trains, often called the country 
edition, and the later city edition. There 
is more time to think, and “news- 
paperese” expressions like the ones men- 
tioned above can be more easily avoided. 
Most of the men are through about two- 
thirty in the morning. 
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On a metropolitan afternoon daily 
which puts out five or six editions be- 
tween ten and five o’clock, news must 
be handled with great dispatch. The 
man on the rim must work fast. He 
sits down at his place at about seven- 
thirty or eight in the morning, and life 
for him is one edition after another until 
about three-thirty, when the market final 
has gone to press. ‘Then the copy- 
readers are through for the day, one 
remaining behind to handle any emer- 
gency that may arise. 

The afternoon paper is in a state of 
constant change from edition to edition. 
The man who spent two cents for the first 
edition should be induced by new head- 
lines to part with two cents more. 

The emergency man who is left behind 
at the desk after the market final has 
gone to press is occasionally called upon 
to use a high degree of judgment in 
evaluating the news. The biggest press 
run of an evening newspaper is naturally 
the last edition, and while the presses are 
grinding it out, he must decide, in case a 
big story breaks, whether it is important 
enough to stop the presses for. He is 
alone—the men who would otherwise take 
such a responsibility are gone. He must 
decide whether or not to “replate.” 

To “replate” is to stop the presses, 
take off a plate, almost invariably the 
front page, and substitute a plate con- 
taining the late news. To replate costs 
the paper money in the over-time of 
stereotypers and pressmen. ‘The emer- 
gency man must decide whether enough 
additional street sales can be made to 
warrant the expense. 

On such occasions, there is a tendency 
to over-estimate the value of the story. 
And if the desk man orders a replate and 
later events prove his judgment wrong, 
he will be on the mat in the morning. He 
must not lose his head. That is one of 
the reasons they pay him more than they 
do a reporter. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are mvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearmg in 'THE WRITER, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


A TALK WITH LIBRARIANS 


Editor, the Forum: 

If any one who writes for children wishes to 
get new ideas, or is in need of inspiration to get 
his own ideas circulating, a talk with the librarian 
of a children’s room will give him definite and 
stimulating help. Usually a librarian is glad to 
talk about her work, especially if the visitor is 
careful to select a time for the conversation when 
her services are not in constant demand. Natu- 
rally, after her contacts with hundreds of children 
and her knowledge of the books available for the 
children’s library, her advice and suggestions may 
be very valuable. Day after day she watches 
children select or reject certain books, she hears 
their comments on what they read, she takes note 
of their frank criticisms, which soundly represent 
their point of view. From these sources she can 
give the writer many hints which will not only 
save him from needless efforts in wrong directions, 
but will oftentimes give him the necessary “slant” 
to make his work salable, whether it takes the form 
of short stories or books. 

“The titles are very important to children,” said 
the librarian of a city children’s room. “Some- 
times they will take a book without glancing at 
its contents, because they like the title. If it is 
a book for girls, the title may be a girl’s name, 
but a boy’s book must have some hint of adven- 
ture or mystery in the title to be acceptable. 
We have a fine story here for girls, but the title 
is odd. It does not mean anything to the girls, 
and they will not read the book.” 

Three librarians stressed the fact that there 
are not enough good mystery stories available. 

“Why don’t authors write dramatic, exciting, 
interesting mysteries for girls?” demanded the 
librarian of a sunny city library in Maine. “They 
could be built around some of the natural won- 
ders of our country, such as the Mammoth Cave. 
Geography, history, and biography could all be 


made more interesting if they were woven into a 
mystery story. 

“The boys are reading the girls’ books now be- 
cause, recently, there have been some good 
mystery stories published for girls,” said a libra- 
rian in a busy library in Massachusetts. “It 
used to be that boys would not read girls’ books, 
but lately both girls and boys will read any good 
mystery story, regardless of the sex of the char- 
acters. They want lively adventure stories, too. 
Writers should concentrate on this need.” 

“We do not want stories full of horror, but we 
need stirring adventure stories full of action and 
mystery,” said the head of a country library. 
“Then the young folks would not want to read 
adult books that are too sophisticated for them. 
They want the thrill of excitement, and they are 
perfectly willing to take it in wholesome doses, 
if we can supply it. The trouble is that there 
are so few books for young readers which supply 
the thrill.” 

“Yes, we can use the story with a moral,” said 
another children’s librarian. “The children are 
reading the little books we have on courtesy, good 
manners, and good habits. The teachers direct 
their attention toward such books. It is all part 
of the modern character-training courses in the 
schools. We could use more books of that type, 
if they were written in an interesting style. The 
children like safety stories, too, but there are 
only a few among the year’s publications. An- 
other needed type of book is the story about city 
children. I wish we had stories about things 
children could do in the city; books built around 
the every-day experience of a city child, so that 
he could identify himself with the characters.” 

“I wish some one would write biographies for 
girls,” said an alert librarian who was a good 
friend to the young people. “I mean a biographi- 
cal book, not only the short story. The boys have 
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some fine biographies about Lincoln, Washington, 
and other great men, written in an interesting, 
enjoyable style, and both boys and girls read 
them. But we need a similar type of book about 
some of the great women of the past, or even 
more particularly about the women of modern 
times who have done worth-while things. I know 
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the girls would enjoy reading a book, written 
more or less in story form, about some woman 
they could admire. It might be the life story of 
a great actress, a poet, a teacher, or a business 
woman.” 


Lydia Lion Roberts. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


A CORRECTION 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is, perhaps, a little late to make any comment 
on Mr. Bartlett’s article in the November Wairer, 
but things from South America are always a little 
late, anyway. I think we all agree with Mr. Bart- 
lett that it is easier to write about places and 
things of which we know little, if anything. It is 
the peculiar trait of human beings that we are 
always so sure about things of which we have the 
most complete ignorance. And I believe a great 
many writers will concur that once we have left 
a place, we can write about it far better than 
while we are living in it. It is not only that we 
have had time to mull over it and call to our 
minds insignificant details, which we take as a 
matter of course and overlook in our daily life in 
a certain place, but also, and principally, I sustain, 
because we are surer of what we see not than of 
what we see! 

This letter, however, was not begun with the 
intention of setting forth a theory about what is 
easy to write about and what is not. Its object 
is merely to make a correction which may already 
have been brought to the attention of Mr. Bart- 
lett, the editor, and even, perhaps, the readers. 
(I receive my copies so long after other people 
that I am unable to make any statement about 
this with assurance.) 

In the second paragraph of his article Mr. Bart- 
lett says: “I selected South America .. . and 
decided on Colombia rather than Tierra del Fuego, 
because I preferred the atmosphere of a rugged 
mountainous setting to the drowsy languor of the 
tropics.” It is evident that Mr. Bartlett has never 
heard why it is said that Tierra del Fuego (Land 
of Fire) was called by this name, and also very 
evident that he has never been there or seen photo- 
graphs of that region. The name is said to come 


from the fires of the Indians, kept constantly 
alight in order that they might keep warm, winter 
and summer. The Indians native to that region, 
whose fires were seen by the Spaniards on the hill 
and mountain-sides when they rounded Cape 
Horn, are now practically extinct, but as a child 
I remember them coming to the side of the 
steamer in canoes, in the bottom of which they 
also kept fires going. 

Tierra del Fuego is to the South Pole what 
Alaska is to the North. There are plains, of 
course, but the greater part of it is an archipelago, 
with volcanos and glaciers coming down to the 
water’s edge. So, if he wanted rugged scenery, 
he could have taken Tierra del Fuego as well as 
Colombia. 

My quarrel with Mr. Bartlett is not that he 
should have preferred Colombia to Tierra del 
Fuego (I dare say I should myself—to live in), 
but that he may have misled some persons by his 
belief and assertion of this region of Chile as 
being tropical. As a matter of pure fact, there 
is no part of Chile, not even the most northern, 
which is truly tropical, and we don’t wear white 
duck suits, or Panama hats, and we do have street 
cars, and the half-dozen Negroes in the country 
are American or Cuban... . 

If Mr. Bartlett only realized how many people 
take their geography and history from stories 
rather than from textbooks, and with what good 
faith they expound the printed word of their 
favorite authors, and how great their disillusion 
is when they discover their error, as well as how 
unnecessary most of these errors on the part of 
writers are, I’m sure he’d be a little more careful 
in the future. 

Sidney N. Milliken. 
Santiago, Chile, S. A. 


WEALTH IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Editor, the Forum: 

How little do we realize what wealth there is 
in the English language! In this respect I am 
going to quote from an excellent oration given by 
John Bradbury Eberth, an honor man of Kenyon 
College. The title is “English, the Universal 
Language.” 

Citing our simple and natural gender, Mr. 
Eberth says, “A German attaches an atrocious 
masculine gender to a stove. . . . He denies any 
gender whatsoever to a child and calls it neuter. 
A Frenchman can not even think of an ‘it’; to him 
a modest velocipede is masculine, but a railroad 


locomotive is feminine. Undoubtedly, the surest 
way to social pitfalls in Paris, Berlin, or Rome 
is to mix up one’s genders.” 

These languages are losing their pride and imi- 
tating English, while “ we never had any linguistic 
pride to lose,” and English, “looked down upon 
by other nations,” borrowed from other languages. 
Nor was it content merely to borrow. “It was 
all the time moulding a system of its own, a 
system which should be simple and logical... . 
English practically always chose the shorter in- 
stead of the longer word. . . . Students who thumb 
their translations hunting the proper word often 
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become discouraged at the number of meanings 
given for a single foreign word, not realizing that 
they are witnessing evidence of the much more 
extensive English vocabulary. .. .” 

It is not surprising to see English “coming to 
usurp the position of international speech so long 
held by French, renowned for its ability to express 
thoughts clearly and correctly. The simple fact 
of the matter is that we can do it better than 
the French because we have more words to do 
it with. . . . English is by sheer bulk rapidly 
sweeping ahead of the other languages of the 
world.” Mr. Eberth then cites an article in an 
Argentine magazine, pointing out that the talking 
movie “has caused thousands upon thousands of 
South Americans to learn English.” 

Anglo-Saxon writing, long disdained by critics, 
is losing its association of the barbarism which 
tradition painted of “our forbears,” Mr. Eberth 
points out. “Why, since the war, have more col- 
lections of Anglo-Saxon literature appeared than 
in all the long history of English literature before 
1914? In such books you will find poetry of no 
mean content or form; poetry which, for sheer 
variety of expression, challenges the measured 
couplet of Mr. Pope; poetry which betrays such 
a mastery of verse as we find it in Shakespeare 
and Milton at their best. Whatever of beauty 
this poetry contains is primarily due to Saxon 
language and idiom.” 
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The language of Browning, “who spent most of 
his life in Italy and wrote little enough about 
England” .. . is of all our poetry perhaps the 
most racy and packed with English idiom. With 
a like analysis we find that Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Tennyson all wrote at their best in a language 
intensely English. We recoil at Shakespeare’s 
amazing vocabulary, but we have the same heri- 
tage and more. ... 

“. . . I would have you feel from all this that 
our language is perhaps our most precious pos- 
session. . . . Not long ago a business man said to 
me, ‘I’m not very fussy about my English. I know 
I make a lot of mistakes, but as I get across my 
meaning, that’s all I care.’ This same man, I 
found, had recently lost a good position, and we 
may be sure that his careless use of English had 
something to do with it. 

“I urge you, then, to cultivate your language 
and treasure it; do not abuse it nor suffer it to 
decay. And you will find in the days to come, 
even though you may not be aware of it now, that 
the respect held for you will be in proportion to 
your respect for the English language.” 

As much of the foregoing is quoted, I am de- 
sirous of seeing it in print, not as a competitor 
for a prize, but because I think it will help 
others as it has helped me. 


Arthur Weller. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 


MAGAZINES THAT CHANGE ALL BUT THE NAME 


Editor, the Forum: 


Periodicals have a way of changing in every- 
thing except their name. Now and again this is 
drawn to one’s attention by some outstanding 
illustration. Of late many have been wondering 
just what will happen to Liberty, now that Mac- 
fadden has bought it. What a difference between 
the Outlook that was and the Outlook that now 
is. Everything is changed except the advertising 
section. The Christian Herald that was a weekly 
and now has become a monthly retains the same 
name, but a would-be contributor had better look 
into the difference of content if he expects to 
“make” the magazine now. 

Unless a writer is keen to note these changes, 
he is likely to become a generous supporter of 
Uncle Sam’s mail business, without receiving much 
in return. There are some magazines which pur- 
sue their undeviating way from decade to decade, 
but these are few and far between. The Family 
Herald, Chamber’s Journal, The National Geo- 
graphic: these are a few of the unchanging ones. 
For the rest there is unceasing change. Many a 
would-be contributor to this or that magazine 
often fails of a sale by failing to keep up with 
these changes. 

To offset this possibility, one should keep in 


close touch with the various writers’ magazines 
for explanatory comments. Another indication of 
change of content in a magazine is often revealed 
by a changed format. When an editor changes 
that, it is an indication that he is trying to change 
more. Then is the time for a would-be contributor 
to watch the contents as well as the cover. 

Occasionally, one might note with interest what 
is happening in the personal life of an editor. 
I have heard of one such editor who was found 
to be susceptible to stories which played up the 
strength of a certain religious cult, because his 
wife had become interested. It is a good thing 
for a writer to figure out how, if he were the 
editor of this or that magazine, such a one will 
anticipate the needs of his public in six months’ 
time. Many writers fall behind by not thinking 
far enough ahead. They are troubled with after- 
thought. It is fore-thought that pays. 

The keen-witted writer will, therefore, make a 
habit of watching the magazines in their changes 
beneath their unchanging names. Better still, he 
will try to anticipate, not by guesswork but by 
knowledge, the way an editor will take. The 
way of the successful writer is in knowing how 
to cash in on tomorrow’s change. 


Fred Smith. 
Newton, Kans. 
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The Writer's Market Lists 


NO. 5—MARKETS FOR ADVENTURE FICTION 
The following list includes fields for fiction, primarily for men, on the following subjects: ad- 


venture, aviation, mystery and detective, war, and Western themes. 


The information given comes 


directly from the editors and indicates their most recent policies. An asterisk preceding the name of 
& magazine indicates that the information has had the editor’s O. K. Items not so marked are accord- 


ing to the latest information we have received. 


ADVENTURE 


*Ace-High, 155 East 44th St., New York City. 
(M-20e.) Shorts, 3,500 to 6,000 words. Western 
action, Northwest, or sports themes. Strong, logi- 
cal plots. Taboos Indians. Avoid heavy women 
and love interest. Old West and new West stories 
must sound as though they could occur today. 
Novelettes, 25,000 words; serials, 40,000 words, 
divided into four instalments of 16,000, 12,000, 
8,000, and 4,000 words respectively. Pays 2e, 
monthly. 

Aces, 220 East 42d St., New York City. (M-20c.) 
Three complete 30,000-word novels in each issue. 
Melodramatic war combat, also humorous and spy- 
intrigue phases of flying on Western Front. Stress 
character angle even more than action. Coward- 


turned-hero and traitor-in-squadron themes passe. 
Pays lc up, on acceptance. 


Action Novels, 220 East 42d St., New York City. 


(Bi-M-20c.) “Swift-moving, dramatic, emotional 
action in any primitive land.” Hero may be any 
type of “Yank” adventurer. Also prints a few 
strong Western novelettes. Length limits: for 
novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; for novels, 
10,000 to 25,000 words. Pays lec up, on accept- 
ance. 


Action Stories, 220 East 42d St., New York City. 
(M-20e.) Short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words, of 
adventure, air, war, and Western themes. Similar 
needs as Action Novels. Novelettes, 9,000 to 
12,000 words; novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words. Pays 
le up, on acceptance. 


Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York City. 
(2M-25c.) Exotic backgrounds most present need. 
Outdoors scene, strong, suspenseful action, but not 
“blood and thunder” variety. Taboos “sports, 
supernatural, high society, and sex.” Short stories, 
3,000 to 15,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 to 
40,000 words; serials, 50,000 to 100,000 words. 
Pays 2c up, on acceptance. 


Amazing Stories, 350 Hudson St., New York City. 
(M-25e.) Short stories based on science, 5,000 to 
15,000 words. Prefers romances of future, inter- 
planetary travel, but sometimes prehistoric times. 
Must be based on present-day scientific knowledge. 
Imagination must be within bounds of plausibil- 
ity. Novelettes, 20,000 to 35,000 words. Pays 
4c, on publication. 

*Argosy, 280 Broadway, New York City. (W-10c.) 
Short stories, 1,000 to 8,000 words. Variety of 
action fiction, “circus, crime, Northern, business, 
Western, foreign, railroad, sea, ete.” Taboos 


travelogs, character sketches, or stories “written 
around a woman or from female viewpoint.” 
Novelettes, 10,000 to 18,000 words; serials, 25,000 
to 70,000 words. Good rates, on acceptance. 


*Astounding Stories, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. (M-20c.) Limit, 9,000 words. “Pseudo- 
scientific stories with good plot, action, and hu- 
man interest.” Novelettes, around 25,000 words; 
serials in 3 or 4 parts, 15,000 words per instal- 
ment. Pays 2c, on acceptance. 

*Black Mask, 578 Madison Ave., New York City. 
(M-20c.) Wants well-written stories of swift 
movement; clean, virile action; strong character- 
ization, and appealing, well-defined plot, plausible 
in all details; detective, Western, border stories of 
action. Shorts, 4,000 to 6,000 words; novelettes, 
up to 15,000 words. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance, 


Blue Book, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
(M-25¢.) Fiction must appeal to the average 
man—Western, mystery, adventure short stories, 
novelettes, and novels. Pays 2c up, on acceptance. 
Fight Stories, 220 East 42d St., New York City. 
(M-20e.) Short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 words. 
“Clean, hard-hitting, American fighters (both 
amateur and professional) in fast-moving, dra- 
matic tales of the prize ring.” Novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; novels, 25,000 words. Pays le, 
on acceptance. 


*Five Novels Monthly, 155 East 44th St., New 
York City. (M-25c.) Uses five condensed novels, 
about 25,000 words, in each issue. Adventure, 
mystery, romance, sport, and Western themes. 
It is essential that all stories have a decided love 
interest. The realistic story, the sex story, and 
the problem story are taboo. Settings may be in 
any country, but the leading characters must be 
American, Pays 2c, on acceptance. 


Frontier Stories, 220 East 42d St., New York 
City. (M-20e.) Short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 
words. Strongly motivated, exciting adventure, 
set against any frontier of world. Prefers to 
feature tales of opening up of pioneer West. Will 
be glad to discuss prospective plots with any one. 
Novelettes, 10,000 to 12,000 words; novels, 20,000 
to 30,000 words. Pays le up, on acceptance, 
*Popular Complete Stories. (2M-15c.) Adven- 
ture themes with strong masculine appeal. Short 
stories, 3,000 to 7,000 words; novelettes, 12,000 to 
15,000 words; novels, 40,000 words. Fair rates, 
on acceptance. 
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*Short Stories, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, New York. (2M-25c.) Short stories, 3,000 
words up. Adventure, sports, Western themes. 
“No sex or psychology. Little or no love. Crime 
must not triumph.” Novelettes, 15,000 to 40,000 
words; serials, to 100,000 words. “Good rates,” 
on acceptance. 


Sport Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. (2M-15¢e.) Short stories up to 6,000 
words. All sport themes, full of competition and 
game itself. Three months ahead of calendar 
season. Novelettes, up to 10,000 words. Pays le, 
on acceptance. 


Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. (2M-15c.) Short stories, up to 6,000 words. 
Good stories of all kinds, preferably third-person. 
Taboos sex, morbid abnormality, very old heroes, 
or crook as main character. Novelettes, 10,000 
to 15,000 words; novels, 25,000 words; serials, 
70,000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
*Triple-X Western, 529 South 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M-20c.) Shorts, up to 8,000 
words. “A dominant, daring cowboy embroiled in 
swift-moving events of desperate importance to 
his success—such, briefly, is the Western story 
formula as it applies to Triple-X. The hero 
should be youthful, the plot credible, without 
excessive bloodletting, and should contain sur- 
prises. The setting preferred is on a ranch, and 
the time of the story neither modern nor ancient, 
but rather half-way between Indian days and the 
present. Presumably the story takes place dur- 
ing that period when the cattle business was in 
its prime, fences were few, Indians no longer a 
regulation menace, and Judge Colt was court of 
last appeal. Avoid the overworked-saloon brawls, 
cattle disappearing through trick canyons, am- 
bushes in which a man is shot and an innocent 
party blamed. ‘Your best chance—shorts around 
5,000 words, involving a novel plot twist in which 
main action transpires on a ranch.” Novelettes, 
up to 20,000 words. Check or rejection in ten 
days. Pays lie up, on acceptance. 

*Weird Tales, 840 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ti. (Bi-M-25e) Up to 5,000 words for short 
stories. Weird, scientific (Jules Verne or Edgar 
Allan Poe type), occult, mystic, supernatural, 
preferably with logical explanation, tales of other 
planets, or any bizarre subjects. Taboos sex, de- 
tectives, gruesomeness, and crime, unless really 
weird tales. Novelettes and serials up to 80,000 
words. Pays le, on publication. 


AVIATION 


Air Stories, 220 East 42d St., New York City. 
(M-20e.) Short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 words. 
“Scheduled ahead with war, air shorts, but single- 
seater pursuit jobs needed again.” Novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words; 3-part serials, 45,000 
words; complete novels, 20,000 to 30,000 words. 
Pays le up, on acceptance. 

*U. S. Air Services, 227 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. (M-30ce.) Aviation themes 
only. Pays le, on publication. 
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Wings, 220 East 42d St., New York City. (M-20c.) 
War-air novelettes, Western Front. 12,000 to 
30,000 words. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


MYSTERY AND DETECTIVE 


All-Star Detective Stories, 155 East 44th St., New 
York City. (Bi-M-20c.) Short stories, 3,000 to 
6,000 words. Prefers “thriller type of crime 
story.” Novelettes, 15,000 to 20,000 words. Pays 
2¢ up, on acceptance, 

Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 350 Hudson 
St., New York City. (M-25¢.) Detectives and 
crime plots. Short stories, 1,000 to 8,000 words; 
novels, 40,000 to 65,000 words. Pays 1, on ac- 
ceptance. 

*Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. (W-10c.) Short stories, 3,000 to 
8,000 words. Crime, mystery action, and detec- 
tives. Novelettes, 12,000 to 20,000 words; serials, 
40,000 to 65,000 words. Pays lie up, on ac- 
ceptance., 


*Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. (W-15¢e.) Short stories, 2,500 to 
5,000 words; medium-length novelettes, 10,000 to 
25,000 words; full-length novelettes, 25,000 to 
30,000 words. “Swift-moving action-type” detec- 
tive stories, with detective playing leading role. 
Detective must be completely successful in arrest- 
ing criminal, or criminals, whom he seeks. Re- 
quires complete and satisfactory endings. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

*Illustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. (M-10c.) Short stories, up to 
4,000 words; novelettes, not over 12,000 words; 
serials, not over 35,000 words. Detective and 
crime stories. Pays 3c, on acceptance. 


*Real Detective Magazine, 1050 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. (M-25¢e.) Crime and detective- 
mystery stories, 1,000 to 10,000 words. Thrilling 
plots. No taboos. Good rates, on acceptance. 
*Startling Detective Adventures, 529 So. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (M-15c.) Stort stories, 5,000 
to 10,000 words. First and third-person detective, 
mystery, gangster, underworld, crime, and murder 
stories. Welcomes true stories from new writers; 
also buys 6 to 12 photographs directly bearing on 
each yarn, paying a minimum of three dollars 
apiece. Hold solution till end, if possible. Serials 
3 to 6 parts, of 5,000 words each. Pays 2c, on 
acceptance. 


*True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. (M-25e.) Limit, 7,000 words. True 
first-person crime stories, preferably by detectives, 
newspaper men, or non-professional observers. 
Pays 2e, on acceptance. 


WAR 


*Battle Stories, 529 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. (M-25c.) Limit, 8,000 words. World 
War action, both army and navy. Prefers air, 
trench, No-Man’s Land fighting, navy battles, 
submarine, humor, raiding parties, spy adventures, 
oceasionally army boxing behind lines with front- 
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line action. Mystery angles occasionally desirable. 
Taboos training camp, dialect, trite, overworked 
plot. Novelettes, 12,000—15,000 words; no serials. 
Pays lc and up, on acceptance. 

*Foreign Service, V. F. W. Headquarters, Kansas 
City, Mo. (M.) Limit, 2,500 words. War 
themes only, based on World War, Spanish- 
American, Nicaragua, Haiti experiences. Pays 2c, 
on acceptance. 

*Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M-25c.) 
Limit, 3,500 words. Only material with Army 
setting considered. Humorous as well as dramatic 
treatment acceptable, but must be authentic Army 
situations, phraseology, etc. Pays 4c maximum, 
on publication. 

Our Navy, 191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(2M-25c.) Short navy stories, 2,000 to 4,000 
words. Now looking for a longer story to run 
serially, 40,000 to 50,000 words. No set rate. 
Pays on publication. 

*War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave, New York City. 
(M-20e.) Limit, 6,000 words. Prefers exciting 
action, featuring Western Front. New ideas 
especially desired. Novelettes, up to 30,000 words. 
Pays 2c, on acceptance. 

*War Stories, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(M-20c.) 2,500 to 10,000 words. War plots and 
scenes only. Novelettes, up to 25,000 words. 
Pays lic, on acceptance. 


WESTERN 


*Cowboy Stories, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. (Bi-M-20c.) 3,500 to 5,000 words, for 
short stories; novels, 25,000 words. Active West- 
ern life and work of cowboys. Plenty of physical 
action, strong logical plots, little or no woman or 
love interest. Taboos Indians. Pays 2c, bi- 
monthly. 

*Far West Romances, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. (M-15e.) 1,500 to 5,000 words. Love 
stories laid in the West and about Western people. 
No sex. Novelettes, 20,000 words, serials, 36,000 
to 80,000 words. Payment made in accordance 
with Street & Smith policy. 

Lariat Story Magazine, 200 East 42d St., New 
York City. (M-20c.) Short stories, 4,000 to 
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6,000 words. Fast-moving action, cow country, 
local color, but no long descriptions. Novelettes, 
10,000 to 12,000 words; serials, 40,000 to 
60,000 words. Pays le, on acceptance. 
North-West Stories, 220 East 42d St., New York 
City. (M-20c.) Short stories, 4,000 to 6,000 
words. Overstocked, but always on lookout for 
outstanding North and West fiction combining 
romance with adventure and outdoors. Novels, 
10,000 to 25,000 words. Pays le, on acceptance. 
*Ranch Romances, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. (2M-20c.) Limit, 9,000 words. Western 
romance only. Novels, up to 35,000 words; serials, 
up to 70,000 words. Pays 2c up, on acceptance. 
*Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 155 East 44th 
St., New York City. (M-20c.) Limit, 10,000 
words. Western fiction only. Novelettes, 35,000 
words; serials, 60,000 words. Pays 2c, on accept- 
ance. 

*West, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
New York. (2M-20c.) 3,000 to 8,000 words. 
Vigorous, dramatic, Northern, border, and ro- 
mantic themes. Novelettes, 10,000 to 45,000 
words. “Good rates,” on acceptance. 

*Western Romances, 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. (M-20c.) Limit, 7,000 words. Romantic, 
Western, stressing love element and fast-moving 
action of range country. Rarely prints first per- 
son or entirely humorous stories. Novelettes, 
15,000 words; serials, 25,000 words. Pays lie, 
on acceptance. 

*Western Trails, 67 West 44th St., New York 
City. (M-20c.) Shorts, up to 7,000 words; 
novelettes, up to 20,000 words. Plenty of plot 
and action, and undercurrent of woman interest. 
Pays 1 to 3c, three weeks before publication. 


Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine, 
350 Hudson St., New York City. (M-25c.) Short 
stories, 1,000 to 8,000 words. Western setting 
and action. Novelettes and serials, 40,000 to 
75,000 words. Pays le, on acceptance. 

Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. (W-10e.) Short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 
words. Wild West themes with youthful appeal. 
Novelettes, 12,000 to 15,000 words. Good rates, 
on acceptance. 





Tue Amateur GOLFER AND SPORTSMAN 
—529 So. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has very limited needs. “It is designed 
primarily to feature in news and pictures 
the personalities and pastimes of the 
Northwest. However, from time to time 
we purchase short, sophisticated articles 
probably of a more humorous nature, 
also short, sophisticated verse. Manu- 
scripts are bought at the rate of 114 
cents a word or a special rate is made 


Payment for verse 
Virginia Safford, 


for short articles.” 
is 85 cents a line. 
editor. 


Tue American GoLFer—Graybar Bldg., 
New York, reports that practically all 
material used is written on definite as- 
signments. “It is, therefore, rather diffi- 
cult to designate any particular type of 
material for which we are in the market 
other than such articles as are ordered.” 
Innis Brown, managing editor. 
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American PuorocrapHy—428 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., is not in the market 
for material at the present time. 


Tue Cuurcuman—2 West 47th St., New 
York, is at present overstocked. 


Tue Country GenTLEMAN—Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., writes as follows: “Like 
other magazines, our issues are running 
smaller and the number of short stories 
we can offer is correspondingly reduced. 
As a result, we are exceedingly hard to 
please, for we must try to make certain 
that each piece of fiction we offer will 
have sure-fire appeal. Action, humor, 
sentiment, and mystery fiction is used, 
but the theme must always be wholesome.” 
Length: 3,500 to 5,000 words. All 
American and Canadian serial rights are 
purchased. Readers are mainly farm 
and farm-town people. Full market rates 
are paid, on acceptance. Philip S. Rose, 
editor. 


Tue Ervpet Music Macazinse—1712- 
1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
prints musical articles of “tell how” or 
cultural nature. Pays $5 a column, on 
publication. James Francis Cooke, editor. 


Forses—120 Fifth Ave., New York, 
states: “Material for Forses must be so 
packed with business value, so fascinat- 
ing, and so directly usable by the Ameri- 
can business man that independent 
writers are almost never successful in 
supplying our needs. Writers with busi- 
ness contacts do, however, sometimes have 
information about business happenings in 
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their own neighborhood which, if it can 
be verified, is of value to us. ‘Those who 
read the magazine can best judge what 
type of information might be service- 
able.” Payment is made on publication. 
Chapin Hoskins, industrial and commer- 
cial editor. 


Orrice Appuiances—417 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., prints material on re- 
tail store. practice and all factors that 
enter into successful retailing in that 
field. “Salesmanship in principle and 
formula applicable to every division of 
the office equipment industry.” Length 
limit: 1,200 to 2,000 words. No serials. 
Pays 14 cent a word, on publication. 
Higher rates for articles of special value. 
Evan Johnson, editor. 


Beginning with the March number, THE 
Ourtoox will be published monthly. The 
price of the new and larger Ovrtoox will 
remain 15 cents the copy. 


Tue PaturinpEr—Washington, D. C., is 
not in the market for any outside mate- 
rial. 


Psycuotocy—l01 W. 31st St., New 
York, is overstocked with fiction. “It is 
interested in short one-page inspirational 
business articles with a psychology back- 
ground, of about 600 or 700 words, also 
longer articles of not over 2,500 words.” 
Pays one cent a word, on publication. 


Tue Rupper—9 Murray St., New York, 
reports that it is not in the market for 
any type of manuscript whatsoever just 
at present and for probably several 
months to come. W. F. Crosby, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Tue Marx Twarn Association in 1932 
offers the sixth annual prize of $50 for 
the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s books. All quotations must be 
typewritten on one side of each page. 
After each quotation, name of book, 


chapter, and page of book from which 
quotation was taken are to be given. If 
a short story is used, give name of story, 
as well as page from which quotation is 
taken. These details are required, as all 
quotations must be verified. Any of Mark 
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Twain’s books or any of his authorized 
statements may be quoted. No quota- 
tions will be returned. Number of words 
in each quotation may vary, but total 
number in the ten quotations must not 
exceed three hundred words. In signing 
the quotations, each contestant should 
place under the signature the total num- 
ber of words used in the ten quotations. 
Contest closes October 1, 1932. The 
prize will be given on Sunday, November 
27, 1932, the Sunday nearest Mark 
Twain’s birthday, November 30th. Ad- 
dress communications to Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park West, New York, 
Mm. 

Rosert M. McBrive & Company—?7 
West 16th St., New York, announces a 
contest based on the title of a book. Any 
one, except employees of the company, is 
eligible. Prizes of $25, $15, $10, a copy 
of the Signed Limited Edition, and a 
copy of the regular edition, autographed 
by the author, for the five best letters, 
limited to 200 words, giving (1) the 
exact source of the verse on the title-page 
of “These Restless Heads,” by Branch 
Cabell, and (2) the most logical reason 
for the choice of the title as it stands. 
Mr. Cabell will act as final judge. Letters 
must be typewritten and mailed before 
midnight, March 21, 1932, to the Cabell 
Contest Editor, Robert M. McBride & 
Company, at the above address. The 
awards will be announced on April 14, 
the author’s birthday. 


Tue New Repusric—421 West 21st St., 
New York, announces a Writing Contest, 
open only to college students, with prizes 
of $50 each for the best Editorial (1,000 
words), Article (2,000 words maximum), 
Short Sketch (1,000 words), and Book 
Review (of any book published since 
January 1, 1932; 1,000 words) suitable 
for publication in The New Republic. 
Any undergraduate in an American col- 
lege or university is eligible. Contestants 
may submit manuscripts in more than one 
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of the classifications. Contest closes 
April 1, 1932. The winning manuscript 
will be published in The New Republic, 
and the editors reserve the right to buy 
at regular space rates any non-prize- 
winning contribution. Judges will be 
editors of The New Republic. MSS. 
should be addressed to the Contest Edi- 


tor, as above. 


Tue Unirep Davcnrers or THE Con- 
FEDERACY announce a prize of $250 for 
the best story of real literary merit 
founded on the life of early colonists in 
one of the Southern States, to bring out 
in fictional form the contribution made 
by this section to the making of Ameri- 
can history. Half the prize will be paid 
the writer when the judges make their 
decision, and the other half on the ap- 
pearance of the story in a well-known 
magazine. This prize is given by the late 
Miss Mary Lou Gordon White of Nash- 
ville, in memory of her brother, Dr. Gor- 
don White. The contest was held last 
year, but has been continued, since none 
of the 100 manuscripts submitted, in the 
opinion of the judges, had the outstand- 
ing qualities requisite for the award. The 
story must be original and never before 
published. Length limit, not over 6,000 
words. All manuscripts must be type- 
written, double-spaced. Only one story 
may be submitted by each contestant. 
Submit story under a pen name, with 
author’s real name and address and re- 
turn postage enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope. On the outside of this envelope, 
write the title of the story and auth~~’s 
pen name. All stories submitted remain 
the property of the writers and will be 
returned after contest is decided. The 
judges have the right to continue the 
contest if no story of real literary merit 
is entered in the contest. Submit manu- 
scripts before June 15, 1932, to Mrs. 
John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan St., 
Raleigh, N. C. Announcement of the 
prize-winner will be made in November. 
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INTERLUDES announces the following 
awards in The Young Poets’ Contest: 
First prize, $5, to Miss Ann Lovelace 
Gorsuch, age 18 years, of Glencoe, Md., 
for “The First Christmas”; second prize, 
a year’s membership in The Verse Writ- 
ers’ Guild, including Interludes, to Miss 
Josephine Niggli, age 20 years, of San 
Antonio, Tex., for “The Mexican Idler”; 
and third prize, one year’s subscription 
to Interludes, to Mr. Robert Allen Mal- 
lory, age 20 years, of Swea City, Iowa, 
for “Placidity.” About fifty manuscripts 
were submitted in this contest. In the 
Contributors’ contest, a prize of $5 was 
awarded to D’Nova for two poems which 
were considered the best verse received 
before September 1st. 


In its Better Poetry Contest, Kaleido- 
scope announces the following awards: 
First prize, $100, to Anderson M. 
Scruggs, Atlanta, Ga., for his poem, “To 
a Bankrupt Contemplating Suicide”; 
second prize, $50, to Grace Gaddis, San 
Angelo, Tex., for her poem, “Gypsy 
Blood”; third prize, $30, to Louise Owen, 
Concord, N. H., for her poem, “Perilous 
Quest”; and fourth prize, $20, to Georgia 
C. Bader, Bellville, Tex., for her poem, 
“Of All That Life Has Given Me.” The 
Encouragement Fund, $35, was distrib- 
uted equally to the following young 
writers for uniformly good work sub- 
mitted during the year: William P. 
Campbell, Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Dorothy McFarlane, Terlton, Okla.; 
Louise McNeill, Marlinton, W. Va.; and 
Dorothy Cowles Pinkney, Old Greenwich, 
Conn. Beginners’ prizes were awarded as 
fouows: First prize, $5, to Dorothy 
Wheless Anderson, Baltimore, Md.; sec- 
ond prize, $3, to Franklin A. Stalcup, 
Clinton, Iowa; third prize, $2, to Walter 
H. Crouch, Rogers, Ark. 


The $50 Mark Twain Association prize 
for the ten best quotations from Mark 
Twain’s writings for 1931 was awarded 
to Miss Bernie Piner, Sherman, Texas. 











The judges were Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps, Ciara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, 
Mark Twain’s daughter; Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Mrs. Haryot Holt Dey, and Cyril 


Clemens. 


The winners of the Eighteenth Interna- 
tional Poetry Contest, held under the 
auspices of the American Section of the 
Poetry Society of Great Britain, were 
selected from over four hundred entries. 
First prize, $50, went to Miss Irene 
Ormsby, Addiscombe, Surrey, England, 
for her poem entitled “The Lord of 
Light”; second prize, $25, to Mrs. Clara 
Platt Meadowcroft, New York City, for 
the poem entitled “Lodgings”; third 
prize, $15, to Miss Edith Mirick, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for “Summer Hour”; and 
fourth prize, $10, to Mr. Garrett Oppen- 
heim, New York City, for “Shooting 
Star.” The judges were: Mrs. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett, Chairman, Dr. William 
Lyon Phelps, Dr. William Seaver Woods, 
Commander Carlyon Bellairs, Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, Mrs. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Mr. Charles Alva Lane, Miss Barbara 
Young, Mr. Edwin Markham, and Mr. 
Henry Woodhouse. 


The terms of the annual Pulitzer award 
for the outstanding novel of the year 
have been changed. Under the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer, the award of $1,000 was 
to be made for “the original American 
novel published during the year which 
shall represent the wholesome atmosphere 
of American life and the highest standard 
of American manners and manhood.” 
Realizing that literature must reflect all 
of life, wholesome or otherwise, the terms 
have been changed to “the best novel 
published during the year by an Ameri- 
can author.” 


The prize of $100, offered by Putnam’s 
for the best letter on “The Kirbys,” has 
been awarded to Joel Ames of Los 
Angeles, Calif. There were several hun- 
dred entries in this contest. 
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The first prize of $1,000 in the narrative 
contest sponsored by Scribner’s Magazine 
was awarded to Frances Woodward Pren- 
tice, Philadelphia, Pa. The $500 sec- 
ond prize went to Mary Hesse Hartwick, 
Seeley Lake, Mont. A special prize of 
$50 was awarded to Sister Mary Francis, 
Santa Rosa School, Pecos, Texas. 
Twenty-five stories were purchased of 
those submitted in the contest. 


The 1931 George Sterling Prize of $100, 
for the best poem published in The Step 
Ladder during 1931, has been awarded 
to Florence Crocker Comfort for her 
poem, “Ann Peters.” This is the fifth 


annual award. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR AND RINEHART, 
INC. $3,000 for prize novel submitted by any one 
under thirty who has attended college and not previ- 
ously published a novel. Closing date, June 30, 1932. 
Address Campus Prize Novel Contest, College Humor, 
1050 Na La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 


for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTO- 
RIAL REVIEW—ird First Novel Contest, with prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English 
of at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


THE HARBOR PRESS, INC.—305 East 45th St., New 
York. Second Poetry Contest with prize of $500 for 
collection of poems by any one who has not had 
work published in book form previously. Closing 
date, June 1, 1932. See February WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932: Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 
KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $75, $30, and $15 
for best one-act plays with rural setting. Closes 
March 15, 1932. See February WRITER. 

THE KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO.—Peoria, Il. 
$1,775 for best 500-word articles on “How Does Good 
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Woven Wire Fencing Help Increase Farm Profits?” 


Closing date, May 9 1932. See January, 1932, 
WRITER. 
LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 


$100 to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


THE LITERARY VESPERS—620 West 116th 8&t., 
New York. International prize of $80 for best poem 
concerning Edwin Markham. Closes March 1, 1932. 
See December, 1931, WRITER. 


0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE STORIES, 
Vol. XIV, for stories published June, 1931, to May, 
1932, inclusive. $500 for best short story; $250, for 
second best story; and $100 for best “short-short’”’ 
story. Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 W. 
113th St., New York. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 
16th St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven 
of $2 each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April, 
1931, WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the Schoo] of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (Judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 
Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 10 
East 49th St., New York City. See November, 1931, 
WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 

UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS—National 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., 
Prizes valued at $100, $60, $30, $25, and $15 for 
essays. Contests close April 27, 1932. For full de- 
tails, address National Americanization Headquarters, 
as above. 

WILSON BULLETIN—H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y¥. $50 for best article published 
during period from September, 1931 to June, 1932. 
See February WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—yYale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 


Levinson 


Ameri- 
New York. 
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Book Reviews 


PREFERENCE will be given to “thumb-nail” reviews of less than 


200 words. 


Reviews may be about any book published within 


a year, but must be typewritten, and contain full title, name of 
author and publisher, and publication date. 


CRANMER-ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
(1533-1556). By Hilaire Belloc. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Reviewed by Rosemary Longmeyer 


Hilaire Belloc does not attempt to 
write a biography of Thomas Cranmer; 
rather, he makes a “study of his char- 
acter and motives, with exposition of, 
and emphasis upon, his literary genius 
and its legacy to the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

Mr. Belloc has chosen a field with 
which he is thoroughly acquainted, a 
period rich in excitement—that of the 
religious Reformation in England. The 


book itself is not exciting, but it is 


absorbing. From the time Thomas 
Cranmer was a little boy living a dull 
country life, through his years as a 
student and scholar, until his rise to the 
high office of Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his ultimate death, we are carried 
on, vitally and intensely interested in 
Cranmer himself and in the Cranmer seen 
through the public eye. 

Reticence, submissiveness, and intrigue 
were the dominant characteristics of 
Cranmer, and it was through these 
apparently harmless qualities that he 
brought about the great havoc which 
resulted in a separate national religion 
in England. 

Whatever attitude one may have con- 
cerning that turbulent period of history, 
he cannot overlook the marked impar- 
tiality of Mr. Belloc in his view of the 
times and the persons representative of 
them. His portraiture is excellent. 
Precisely has he drawn the blackened 
figure of Henry VIII, his abused and 


altogether pitiable wife, Catherine of 
Aragon, Cranmer, a mere puppet in the 
hands of Henry and Anne Boleyn, and 
the dominating character of the forceful 
Cromwell. His narrative, based on the 
generally known historical facts of the 
period and carried out to the last letter 
in detail, is no less magnificent than his 
characterization. 

Mr. Belloc has taken a heavy subject 
and relieved much of the weight by his 
charming simplicity of style. Not only 
is his style simple, but it is effective. 
Perhaps Mr. Belloc has not been so 
masterful in his interpretation of 
Cranmer as in the life of Wolsey, but 
the artistry of a master craftsman can- 
not be denied in the fine etchings so 
distinctly drawn in his story of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Men anpd Memories. Recollections of 
William MRothenstein. New York: 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1931. 


Reviewed by H. A. Freeman 


Critical studies of any “recent past” 
usually have one general charactertistic 
—lack of agreement; that is, the virtues 
of one decade form a paradox to the 
next, clarified only by a more distant 
perspective. But the Victorians, alone, 
leap this barrier. We have not hesitated 
to applaud their greatness. Beerbohm 
and Decadence, Kipling and Noise, and 
the gamut between them filled by an 
assembly of scintillating wits and un- 
deniable artists — Shaw, Degas, and 
Beardsley; Conder, Cunninghame Gra- 
ham, Manet, and Augustus John; Mase- 
field, Meredith, and George Moore; 
Sickert, Frank Harris, and the Ros- 
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settis; Swinburne, Whistler, and Oscar 


Wilde. This was unquestionably a 
golden era for the gentler arts. 

Sir William Rothenstein, the distin- 
guished English artist, was intimate with 
them all. Himself in the background, 
this eminent Victorian paints, with a 
delicate charm on a London and Paris 
landscape, the portraits of the others. 
Genius, once half-veiled, here emerges 
in full light. He reveals the young 
Shaw, the feelings of the dying Verlaine, 
Wilde in triumph and disgrace. Rothen- 
stein sees through his friends and with 
them, and from this perfection of 
balance, a really splendid book arises. 
“Men and Memories” is a distinct con- 
tribution, both to the artistic history 


of the nineties and the literature of our 
times. 


Ricuarp Hvucnues: An Omnizus. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 


Reviewed by William E. Harris 


Writers who enjoyed “The Innocent 
Voyage,” or “A High Wind in Jamaica,” 
as the English edition of Mr. Hughes’ 
first novel was entitled, will find this one- 
man anthology offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study the early writings of an 
author become famous overnight, while 
still a very young man. Not only are 
the miscellaneous trial flights of a be- 
ginning writer seldom gathered together 
in this way, but also few literary men 
prove so willing to share their experiences 
with fellow craftsmen. The sixteen short 
stories, thirty-one poems, and three plays 
throw considerable light upon Mr. 
Hughes’ methods of work, as well as his 
ambitions. They also offer friendly help 
to widely different types of writers. 

But perhaps the autobiographical 
sketch included in this volume will prove 
even more valuable to writers, for Mr. 
Hughes, in a delightfully impersonal 
manner, describes the growth of his de- 
sire to write. He tells about his first 
attempts, while still a lad scarcely in his 





teens. He also pays tribute to the strain 
of literary composition, showing how it 
has affected his work. Again, he points 
out how he has personally met the prob- 
lem of combining active creative writing 
with constant travel. Actual details of 
the final putting together of “The Inno- 
cent Voyage” are offered as testimony. 
In fact, Mr. Hughes shows how he first 
came to play with the idea and later de- 
veloped it into a finished manuscript over 
a period of three years. 

Mr. Hughes has written as and how 
he wished, letting the problem of sale 
work itself out naturally. But, more im- 
portant, he has not allowed this freedom 
to loosen his control of a sparse and 
economic style, both in words and ideas. 
This volume should show other writers 
vividly the uses of a literary portmanteau 
capable of holding in reserve those rejec- 
tions and other manuscripts that, for a 
time at least, prove ill-adapted to the set 
demands of modern magazines and news- 
papers. 


Tue Coxiectep Poems or RicHarp 
Burton. Preface by Alfred Kreym- 
borg. New York: The Bobbs Merrill 
Company, 1931. 

Reviewed by Florence Peltier 


Richard Burton’s volume of collected 
poems is distinctly an event in this year’s 
literary output. It is, too, an event of 
interest to the general public, who, 
through his compelling verse, learned long 
ago to love him; for his is a mind that 
embraces the world with deep and sympa- 
thetic understanding such as can be ac- 
quired, to quote Mr. Kreymborg, only by 
means of “the battles of a heart and 
mind which have won serenity through 
perpetual conflict.” Thus, what Richard 
Burton has written of another applies 
fittingly to himself: 


“He looks humanely forth on human life.” 


That he is more than a lover of mere 
beauty and sentiment, such splendidly 
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virile lines as these in his “Conflict before 
Victory” attest: 


“And up and down the hell-tracks dug by hate 
* 6 © © © © © © © © «© » + mark how sure 
The beast in man, unleashed, springs up to kill.” 


Sometimes he employs the confines of 
sonnet and quatrain to produce strong 
effects. Out of the many hundreds of 
contestants for the prize offered by Tue 
Writer for the best quatrain, on the 
assassination of Lincoln, the judges 
unanimously pronounced his the winner: 


Quotes from 


“I have been asked who, among the present-day 
authors, are, in my estimation, the three likeliest 
to survive. I would the question had not been 
put tome ... 

“What makes an author satisfying? His ability 
to invest the fleeting with a sense of the perma- 
nent. This is what gives to his work the ring of 
authority. 

“Those who qualify nearest by this criterion 
are Rudyard Kipling, Bernard Shaw, and Sir 
James Barrie—Kipling for power, Shaw for pleas- 
ure, Barrie for peace.” From “These Three.” By 


Gabriel Wells. New York: William Edwin Rudge, 
1932, 


“When Shackleton and his men were caught in 
the ice, and there appeared only a very small 
chance of escape, and that chance depended en- 
tirely on being able to walk many miles, the gal- 
lant leader addressed his men. He told them to 
throw away every weight, as any unnecessary 
thing might destroy their lives. They threw away 
extra clothing, though the weather was terrible; 
they threw away some food, though they were 
hungry; then Shackleton, with his men looking on, 
drew from his pockets many gold sovereigns, and 
dropped them one by one through a crevice in the 
ice, and they went to the bottom of the Antarctic 
Sea. After these notable sacrifices, he exhibited 
a copy of the poems of Robert Browning, and 
said that on no account would he throw away this 
book. These poems, during the nights in the ice- 
huts, he would read aloud to the company, and he 
believed their value would be greater in inspira- 
tion than their weight in money, food, or clothes. 
Nothing more need be said on the actual value of 
an acquaintance with great literature.” From 
“The Excitement of Teaching.” By William Lyon 
Phelps. New York: Horace Liveright, Inc. 


“Everything I have written in the course of 
thirty years has come to me through ear and 
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“On pleasure bent, see how the pressing hordes 
Flock to the play where Comedy is queen, 

A shot! And Tragedy usurps the boards: . . . 
Lincoln alone, in an eternal scene.” 


There will be impressed upon the 
young and aspiring poets who peruse these 
collected poems the conviction that it is 
not he who holds himself aloof from his 
fellow-man, but he who goes out of his 
way to keep in intimate touch with him, 
who is more likely to produce worth-while 
poetry. A good deal of this poet’s pro- — 
duction may be depended upon to remain 
a vital part of our literature. 


New Books 


eye. Seldom have I imagined or invented, for I 
find it difficult to do either. . . . 

“All that I depict historically I create from the 
present; history I have never studied, human na- 
ture always. As the born inventor will as a boy 
begin with his watch, taking it to pieces, putting 
it together again, always trying to get farther and 
farther behind the mysteries of its construction, 
gradually proceeding from the analysis of others’ 
works to the synthesis of his own, so from my 
boyhood I began to observe human beings, and 
afterwards what I had seen and learnt came back 
to me for my portraits of past lives.” From 
“Gifts of Life—A Retrospect.” By Emil Ludwig. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1931. 


“You may remember Heine’s story of his going 
to see the poet Goethe, and when he reached the 
house, being unable to think of anything better 
to say than, “There were very nice cherries to be 
had on the road from Diisseldorf.’ In the same 
taking, I could think of nothing else to say than 
that I had never before been on a ferry boat which 
crunched its way through the ice. This, as it 
proved, was not altogether a bad opening, for it 
led Walt Whitman to say that the ferry boats 
both on the Delaware and on the Hudson Rivers at 
New York were wonderful places to study Ameri- 
can life ‘in the rough”” From “Everyman Re- 
members.” By Ernest Rhys, editor of Every- 
man’s Library. New York: Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation, 1931. 


“The truth is, the War had made the writer self- 
conscious; it had made him feel the necessity of 
justifying his own existence. It is, accordingly, 
by his own attitude that we are justified in ap- 
proaching the after-the-War writer from the side 
of life, that is to say, from the human and the 
psychologic side.” From “The European Cara- 
van”—a Critical Anthology of the New Spirit in 
European Literature. Edited by Samuel Putnam. 
New York: Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 
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Hlashes from Articles in Magazines 


“In the early stages of this novel (‘Maid in 
Waiting, by John Galsworthy), I wondered if 
Mr. Galsworthy, who has done more than almost 
any other English writer to establish and preserve 
understanding and goodwill between English and 
Americans, had finally joined the large company 
of those who delight in representing Americans as 
vulgar and pushful. But, as the story develops, 
we see that the American’s excellent qualities 
change the attitude of his English acquaintances 
from hostility to cordial friendship.” As I Lixe 
Ir. By William Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Maga- 
zine for February. 


“For Conrad wore himself out in his struggle 
for le mot juste, for words that should glow with 
a white heat; he would often despair, and one 
needed all one’s energy to pump faith and hope 
into him. He was then writing “Nostromo,” and 
working himself into a fever. ... ‘I can’t get any- 
thing out of myself quickly,’ he said; ‘it takes me 
a year of agony to make something like a book— 
generally longer. And, my dear fellow, when it 
is done there are not more than twenty people 
who understand pourquoi on se tue pour écrire 
quelques phrases pas trop mauvaises.”” Grntus 
AT THE TuRN oF THE CENTURY. By William 
Rothenstein. The Atlantic Monthly for February. 


“From the beginning it was evident that the 
sound picture had immense educational potentiali- 
ties: that it was not merely a greater educational 
medium than the silent screen, but one that opened 
up radically new vistas of educational oppor- 
tunity. The point is that the ‘talkies’ talk—and 
children can understand and learn from the spoken 
word long before they can read. Public school 
children begin to read at six, but are nine or ten 
before they can read sufficiently well to use read- 
ing as an instrument of learning. Yet these pre- 
literate years are crucial in the development of 
the child, for during them he learns more through 
his eyes, ears, and hands than during any equal 
period for the remainder of his life!’ Wm. THe 
Tatxires Revotvrionize Scnoors? By James 
Rorty. The Parent’s Magazine for February. 


“Recently I have been reading a book about 
Sarah Hale, who for fifty years edited Godey’s 
Lady Book, the precursor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. It, too, was published in Philadelphia, 
but under conditions which would seem impossible 
today. Manuscripts came in longhand, and were 
set and printed by hand. When the magazine 
was ready, it had to be consigned to such care as 


the irregular mails could give it—to ships and 
stage coaches, over roads in dreadful condition for 
six to eight months out of the year. Even ships 
were not dependable.” Pur Your Money to 
Worx anp Orner Tuovcuts. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. Ladies’ Home Journal for February. 


“You can be definitely sorry that Milne is so 
terribly firm as to the end having been reached, 
with all such writing as ‘When We Were Very 
Young’ and ‘The House at Pooh Corner,’ and so 
on; because even in a world where books tumble 
in such torrents from presses, there is too little 
of that sort of writing, and far too few people 
able to do it. I should think it is, perhaps, the 
very evident effortlessness of Milne’s insight into 
the hearts and minds of children, and his ability 
to ‘catch the hasting sparkle’ which would be 
among the chief reasons for his not having a 
successor very soon, or even a very expert imi- 
tator.” Cureistorpmer Rosin’s Farner. By Janet 
Mabie. Pictorial Review for February. 


“The first old friend I chose to meet again 
was Francis Brett Young, of whom John Mase- 
field has said: ‘He is the most gifted, most inter- 
esting, and the most beautiful mind among the 
younger men writing English’; Hugh Walpole, 
that he is ‘one of the best three younger English 
novelists, and will be the first of the bunch’; and 
even our own Sinclair Lewis declared that he 
must be envied by American novelists who are 
forty or fifty as one of the most important of 
their English compeers. Yet the praise of these 
fellow-writers, much as I value their opinions, 
was not what sent me first of all to Dr. Young’s 
new book. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Pennington.’ . . . What 
sent me to him first—I may as well confess it— 
was a woman’s curiosity.” New Booxs sy Ow 
Favorites. Approved by Emily Newell Blair. 
Good Housekeeping for February. 


“Reading last night that very extraordinary 
book that Marguerite Bennett has written about 
her husband, Arnold, and looking idly at that 
long row of Arnold Bennett’s novels with items 
of which he had from time to time presented me, 
I made the very trite reflection that the only 
thing that matters is that an author should be 
himself, and that that self should not be any- 
body else! Students of Virginia Woolf and 
Hemingway take heed!” Aw Avuruor Berne Him- 
sexr. By Hugh Walpole. The Golden Book for 
February. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Writer’s Contest 
| a 
Fuvenile Stories or Articles 


The evident interest in recent articles on writing for 
children, which have been published in THE WRITER, 
leads us to test the skill of our readers in writing for boys 
and girls. Six prizes are, therefore, offered for juvenile 
stories or articles. 


RULES, CONDITIONS, AND PRIZES 


1. Your story may be on any theme: 3. The story or article may be any 
sport, adventure, fairy, animal, length up to 2500 words, and 


achievement, or hobby. Or it for any age up to fifteen years. 
may be a “how-to-do” or “how- 


to-make”’ article. 4. Send your manuscript to Contest 
2. Each manuscript must be origi- Editor, 309 College House, Har- 
nal (never before published), vard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


typewritten, and contain the , 
author’s full name and address. 5: Contest will close May Ist. and 


More than one manuscript may prizes will be announced in the 
be submitted by one person. June issue. 


First prize. ‘ ; : : ‘ - $50.00 
Second prize . ; ; ; : : . $25.00 
Third prize . ; . , ‘ . . $10.00 
Three prizes of one year’s subscription to THE WRITER. 


Only manuscripts which are accompanied by a stamped, addressed return 
envelope will be returned at the close of the contest. 

















MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed MANUSCRIPTS 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50c. per 1000 


words with carbon copy. Poetry ic. per line. copied, I carbon--4o0c thousand words 
ELIZABETH COCHRAN 
HELEN E. STREET R.1 Yardville, N. J. 


123 North 10th Street 
OLEAN NEW YORK 








EDWIN L. SABIN 


A professional writer for thirty years; with 

’ the story instinct, directed by study and prac- 
$323, Oooo IN PRIZES! tice; with initiative, ingenuity, and courage; a 
capable critic and counsellor; offers honest, 
Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given prompt, helpful advice on writing problems. 


by manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, Address inquiries to Route 1, Hemet, California. 
recipes, jokes, stories, limericks, etc. 


Six months’ subscription to CON- 
SPECI AL: ie NEWS an and helpful S2-page 
scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES” MANUSCRIPTS 
both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25¢ (coin). neatly and accurately typed. Extra first page and 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-85, Toledo, Ohio carbon copy included. Minor corrections. 
40c per 1000 words—10% discount for novels 
AGNES L. SMITH 


419 South 18th Street LINCOLN, NEBR. 




















MANUSCRIPTS correctly and neatly typed. 








Samples and prices on application. 


MANUSCRIPTS “27 s24 sus 


typed by an experi- 
GERTRUDE B. ELLIS, Authors’ Typist enced typist. 40c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 


line. 
2 & niet Poetry lc per line 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. OCIE J. DIXON 
Box 103 LINCOLN, ARKANSAS 














THE WRITER’S 
SPECIAL MARKET LISTS 


100 VERSE MARKETS 
An annotated list grouped under General Periodicals, Special Periodicals, Publishers of 
Volumes of Poetry, and Special Awards; including address, and price of each magazine, kind 
of verse accepted, and rate of payment. 20 cents. 


‘‘SHORT-SHORT STORY’? MARKETS 


Including taboo subjects, rate of payment, and other information of special value to writers 
of this popular form. 20 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED MARKETS FOR ARTICLES 


Includes fields for articles on a great variety of subjects; length; rate of payment; whether 
on acceptance or publication. 20 cents. 


Three Pamphlets for 50 Cents 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose......... eents. Please send me the following lists checked: 
[] THE WRITER'S List of 100 Verse Markets. 
{] THE WRITER’S List of “Short-Short Story” Markets. 
[] THE WRITER'S List of 100 Markets for Articles. 
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